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WHAT I SAW IN AMERICA 


Sir Thomas Oliver, the leading authority of the English-speaking world on work and health, gives 
his impressions of a six weeks’ tour of American industries. It was his book, Trade Diseases, 
that was cited fourteen times before the United States Supreme Court in the case in which the con- 
stitutionality of legislation prohibiting the night work of women was upheld. Dr. Oliver says of 


THE YOUNG WOMEN WORKERS OF THE UNITED STATES 


“© The American nation will have lost considerably hy having utilized in the production of mere 
material wealth the best years of a great part of its available womanhood, when the nation 
itself is so much in need of sons and daughters born under the flag and reared in the traditions of 
all that has made the United States progressive, powerful and enduring.” 


| The New York School’ of PHiaatltee pam 


TEACHING STAFF: 1912-13 
EDWARD T. DEVINE, Director 


Samuel McCune Lindsay Henry W. Thurston Mary K. Simkhovitch 
Labor Legislation Child Welfare Social Settlements 
Frank D. Watson Mary Grace Worthington Lawrence Veiller 
The Scientific Basis of Social Work Supervisor of Field Work Housing 
Kate Holladay Claghorn Orlando F. Lewis Gaylord S. White oe 
Statistics: Immigration Delinquents Neighborhood Activities 
Porter R. Lee James Alexander Miller Francis D. Tyson 
Family Rehabilitation Medical Sociology Social Ideas in Literature 


LABORATORIES 


The New York Scheol of Philanthropy occupies 
space in the United Charities Building where social 
and charity workers gather. It is under the same roof, 


in elevator touch, with 


These National social agencies : 


National Child Labor Committee, National 
Association for the Study and Prevention of 
Tuberculosis, Russell Sage Foundation, The 
Survey, National Association of Societies 
for Organizing Charity, National Housing 
Association. 


And these local and state agencies : 


Charity Organization Society, Association 
for Improving the Condition of the Poor, 
Children’s Aid Society, Association of Day 
Nurseries, State Charities Aid Association, 
State Board of Charities, Penny Provident 
Fund, Joint Application Bureau, New York 
Milk Committee. 


Within five minutes’ walk are : 


Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Chil- 
dren, National Consumers’ League, Ameri- 
ean Association for Labor Legislation, Play- 
ground Association of America, Efficiency 
Society, Tenement Ixouse Department, Proyi- 
dent Loan Society, Women’s Trade Union 
League, National Committee on Prison Labor, 
New York Prison Association, United He- 


: brew Charities, Society of St. Vincent de 
Paul, National Social Service Commissions 
ENVIRONMENT COUNTS of the Presbyterian, Methodist and Episco- 


The New York School of Philanthropy rubs elbows with the great pal Churehes, and the Federal Council of 
preventive social agencies in the United Charities Building Churches in America, 


LIBRARY 
(With the cooperation of the Russell Sage Foundation) 

The largest special library in America of material on social work: 10,000 bound volumes, 15,000 
pamphlets, 250 current periodicals, complete sets of conference proceedings and technical magazines. Students 
have free access also to the libraries of the Union Theological Seminary, the New York Academy of Medicine, 
Columbia University, Teachers College, and to the New York Public Library. 


Send for Announcement for 1913-1914 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF PHILANTHROPY 
105 East 22d Street, New York 
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: WINTER TERM 


Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy 


GRAHAM TAYLOR, President. JULIA LATHROP, Vice-President 


NEW COURSES BEGINNING JANUARY 2, 1913 


and state boards of charity. 


State Charitable Administration: 


te Cl 3 Organization and administration of public 
institutions; care of wards of the state. insane, feeble-minded, epileptic; work of local 


Public Care of Children: Law of parent and child, juvenile courts and probation, 
placing out, institutional care, géneral preventive and protective work. 


Industrial Conditions and Relations: Industrial efficiency, social control. of 
working conditions, standards of living and the minimum wage. 


Social Legislation: Principles of legislation dealing with social and industrial conditions, 


The Social Movements: Leaders, History, and Literature. 


STAFF LECTURERS—Graham Taylor, Julia C. Lathrop, Jane Addams, Alexander 
Johnson, Sherman C. Kingsley, Eugene T. Lies; Professor Ernst Freund, Mrs. 
Florence Kelley, Sophonisba P. Breckinridge, Edith Abbott: other special lecturers. 


An Evening Course of Twenty Lectures by the staff Lecturers of the School on the PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE 
OF SOCIAL WORK will commence Tuesday, January 7, 1913 at 7.30 and continue weekly until May. 


FIELD WORK AND VISITS OF INSPECTION 
EXTENSION DEPARTMENTS WITH ILLUSTRATIVE EXHIBITS AND PROJECTIONS 


Library for Civic and Social Workers and Students open from 9. A. M. to 9 P. M. 
Apply fer particulars to the Registrar, Miss Hunter, 116 Seuth Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


THE MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


Twenty-ninth Street and Groveland Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


y , Preparation for private duty, social work and institu- 
tional positions. Three years course, graduates eligible 
for State Registration. Special training with children in 
Childrens’ building, just erected; also opportunity to 
specialize in Maternity-or Surgical work. 

No tuition fee. $8.00 a month allowed to cover ex- 
pense of uniforms and text books. 

Applications are now being received for new class. 

Announcement and particulars will be sent on appli- 
cation to the : 


SUPERINTENDENT OF THE TRAINING SCHOOL. 


FRENCH—GERMAN 
SPANISH ITALIAN 


Is Easily and Quickly Mastered by the 


LANGUAGE-PHONE 


METHOD 
Combined with the 
Rosenthal Method of 
Practical Linguistry 
S This is the natural way to learn a foreign 
language. You hear theliving voice of a native Professor pronounce 
each word and phrase. He speaks as you desire—slowly or quickly, 
night or day, for minutes or hours at a time. It is a pleasant, fascinat- 
ing study ; no tedious rules or memorizing. _It is not expensive —all | 
members of the family can use it. You simply practice during spare 
moments or at convenient times, and in a surprisingly short time you 
speak, read and understand a new language. 
Send for Booklet and Terms for Easy Payment 

THE LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD 

970 Putnam Building 2 West 45th Street New York 


IN HEALTH 


F O O AND DISEASE 


By N. S. Davis, Jr., M.A., M.D. 


Northwestern University, Chicago. 
Octavo. Cloth = $3.50 Postpaid 


The first part of this book reviews the 
underlying principles concerning the nu- 
tritive and other qualities of different 
kinds of foods, discusses briefly their re- 
lation to the digestive organs, and traces 
the changes that food must undergo before 
it can be appropriated to the needs of the 
human system. This is followed by de- 
tailed consideration of the proper diet in- 
dicated for the various conditions of 
health and disease, each condition being 
taken up seriatum with concise, plain di- 
rections, and diet lists. 

A descriptive circular with list of con- 
tents will be sent upon request. 


P. BLAKISTON’S SON & CO. 
PUBLISHERS 
1012 Walnut Street 


Philadelphia 
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A 5% INVESTMENT 
Approved by the Directors of 315 Banks- 


Over 300 banks have invested more than $50,000,000 in 5% M. C. COLLATERAL 
TRUST CERTIFICATES in the past ten years. 

A short term investment, issued in $100 denominations, with optional maturities from 
thirty days to one year paying 5% interest, readily negotiable, having behind it a three-fold 
security, which is good enough for a bank, ought to appeal to any person with idle funds. 

There’s a million-dollar guarantee behind every certificate issued by this company. For 


every $100 certificate issued $120 of the most liquid collateral known to the business world is 
deposited with one of the strongest Trust Companies in Manhattan and the Trust Company 
attests the fact on the face of each certificate. The safety of your principal is assured and 
YOUR INTEREST BEGINS AND IS PAID IN ADVANCE ON THE DAY OF 
YOUR INVESTMENT. 

White for full descriptive booklet and monthly magazine, “Working Dollars” which ex- 
plains the TRIPLE SECURITY behind our certificates. 


MANUFACTURERS COMMERCIAL COMPANY 


PAID IN CAPITAL $1,000,000 
1517 Barclay Building - - - - - New York City 


nn witty Gol d Bonds 


of the Witherspoon Building 
Phitacennie 


PRESENT A UNIQUE OPPORTUNITY to increase your income and at the same time to 
devote your principal to Missionary Work. An interesting circular will be mailed on receipt of 
your request. It is good reading and sure to interest you. The issue of Bonds is very nearly 
exhausted. Drop a card to F. M. BRASELMANN, Treasurer, Presbyterian Board of Pub- 
lication and Sabbath School Work, 124 Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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6” Bonds 
of a Fundamental Industry 


Secured by first mortgage on a shipbuilding plant and dry 
dock in an important Great Lakes port. The bonds amount 
to only 50% of the value of the Company’s fixed assets and 
mature serially from three to fifteen years. The property’s 


income is highly satisfactory and is augmented by sub- 


stantial subsidies. The ownership of the Company’s stock 
is in exceedingly strong hands. The location, in a rapidly 
growing population center with tributary industries and 
shipping steadily increasing, combines with the above- 
recited facts to make these bonds an unusually safe in- 
’ vestment. 


Ask for Circular No. 7940A. 


Peabody, Houghteling & Co. 


(Established 1865) * 


Greenwich Savings Bank 


(INCORPORATED 1833) 
S. E. Cor. 6th Ave. and 16th Street, New York 


Two-Rate Interest-Dividend 
Six Months Ending Dec. 31, 1912 


On all sums from $5.00 to $3,000, to depositors 
entitled to interest under the by-laws, at the rate of 
FOUR PER CENT. per annum, on so much of 
every account as shall not exceed $1,000; and at the 
rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF PER 
CENT. per annum, on so much of every account as 
shall exceed $1,000, payable on and after January 
20, 1913. 


Deposits made on or before Jan. 10, 
will draw interest from Jan. 1, 1913. 


JAMES QUINLAN, President. 

CHARLES M. DUTCHER, Treasurer. 
FRANCIS M. BACON, Jr. 
| B. OGDEN CHISOLM 


Secretaries 


105 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 


The Bank for Savings 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
280 Feurth Avenue 


December 11th, 1912. 
187th SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 


The Board of Trustees has declared an interes 
dividend for the Six Months ending December 31st, 
1912, at the rate of THREE AND ONE- 
HALF PER CENT. per anpum on all sums of 
$5.00 and upward entitled thereto, and payable on 
and after January 20th, 1913. The dividend will be 
credited to depositors as principal January Ist, 1913. 
Deposits made on or before January 10th, 1913, will 


draw interest from January Ist, 1913. 


WALTER TRIMBLE, President. 
CHARLES A. SHERMAN, Secretary. 
JAMES KNOWLES, Comptroller. 
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“England has Florence Nightingale: America has Jane Addams, who is easily the fore- 


most woman in America.’—London Times. 


A New and Cheaper Edition of 


Muss JANE ADDAMS 


Autobiographical Book 


Twenty Years at Hull-House 


TYPICALLY ILLUSTRATED BY NORA HAMILTON 
OF HULL-HOUSE, CHICAGO 


OTHER NOTABLE “A history of the settlement ee i 
Chicago, as well as a handbook for those who 
WORKS BY desire to inaugurate the movement elsewhere. 
It contains the modest autobiography of a 
JANE ADDAMS woman who will hereafter be classed with 
Florence Nightingale and her followers in a life 
of philanthropic usefulness.’.—The Literary 
Digest. 


A New Conscience and “One of the stories of courage and consecra- 
an Ancient Evil tion which make life worth living.’—Ladies’ 


Net $1.00 oe Journal. 

“Jane Addams, of Chicago is a marvelous 
The Spirit Suncouthtand woman, She has made Hull-House in Chicago 
i ‘ famous the world over as a practical manifesta- 
the City Streets | tion of the spirit of ‘good will on earth,’ sin- 
cere, earnest, and.best of all, unpatronizing. 
Net $1.25 It meets the poor and the unfortunate with the 

h a a friend.’— , 

ThetNetiteal eee oe of a Hey Cleveland Leader 
Peace “The personality of Jane Addams is one of 
the finest achievements of that idea of democ- 
Net $1.25 racy, service and freedom for which America 
means to stand before the world.”—New York 


Democracy and Social Times. 


Ethics “A wonderful record of accomplishment, full 


of suggestion to social reformers the world 
Net $1-25 over.”—Review of Reviews. 


Decorated Cloth Covers. $1.50 net; postpaid, $1.64 


6466 bin Ave, NewYork THE MACMILLAN COMPANY All Becks 
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Legislative 
Program 


for 1913 


@ The American Association for Labor 
Legislation opens the New Year with 
a definite program of eight parts for 
the 42 states having legislative sessions. 


@ For the first four parts of the program 
it is initiating legislation and supplying 
standard bills. 


@ For the second four parts it supplies 
the essential facts for securing effective 
legislation and co-operates with other 
organizations. 


The program is :« 


1. Provide for one day of rest in seven, no mat- 
ter how continuous the industry. 

2. Secure sanitary regulations for the protection 
of workers exposed to the dangers of lead 
poisoning. 

3. Extend the uniform reporting of industrial 
accidents and occupational diseases and 
urge the adoption of the standard schedules 
for such reports, 

. Secure a revision of the federal employees’ 
compensation act, including extension of the 
compensation principle to embrace occupa- 
tional diseases as well as industrial accidents. 


. Aid in the enactment of additional state laws 
providing just systems of compensation or 
insurance against industrial injuries. 


. Encourage the investigation of industrial acci- 
dents and occupational diseases by state and 
national authorities, and urge upon the 
federal government proper provision for the 
study and advancement of industrial hygiene 
and safety. 


. Co-operate in securing effective legal safe- 
guards for working women. 


8. Prepare for the supreme test of law enforce- 
ment by helping to develop machinery for 
more efficient factory inspection and better 
enforcement of labor laws. 


Each of the eight parts in this program forms the 
subject of a chapter in the December issue of the 
American Laber Legislation Review. Each represents 
months of work by an expert. “The whole forms a 
legislative handbook for the year 1913, illustrated with 
colored maps and charts, tables and bibliography. In- 
valuable to those wishing to write their representa- 
tives in Congress and State Legislatures — gives the 
concrete information to make such letters effective. 


This December issue of the Review sent postpaid 
for $1. 

Annual membership, including this and four follow- 
ing issues of The Review (quarterly) for only $3, 


American Association for Labor Legislation 
131 East 23d Street, New York City 


| “Do a Good Turn Daily” 


(Not a slogan) 


“A scout is helpful He must do at least 
one good turn to somebody every day.”’ Section 
No. 3 of the Scout Law, Boy Scouts of America. 


@ A slogan is only a slogan, but a good 
turn speaks for itself. 


@ Let the example of the Boy Scouis of 
America be your inspiration to do a good 
turn to-day. A far-reaching good tum. 


@ Itiseasy. The Boy Scouts of America 
will help you. 


@ For three dollars you can join them as 
an Associate Member. They will make 
the money go a long way. It will be dis- 
tributed as follows: 


| $1.00 for your boy and the boys of the local troop to. 
help them in their work. we 


$1.00 for the other boy National Headaniias we 
wants to help. a“ 


$1.00 for a year’s subscription to Boys’ 
Life, The Boy Scouts’ Magazine, 
to be sent to yéu, to your boy, 
or to any boy you desig-§ xs RO 
nate. It does good — e we © cs 
wherever it goes. 


Use the f 
PaGen. 
Coupon Leos 
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THE COMMON WELFARE 


BREAKING INTO 
THE NEW YEAR 


With ten southern state legislatures in ses- 
sion this winter, with a Democratic adminis- 
tration in the saddle at Washington for the first 
time since the early ’90’s, with well toward 
thirty other state legislatures convening in other 
parts of the country,—1913 promises to be an 
exceptional year in those fields of social concern 
where law is a factor or where governmental 
action will be up for enlargement, retrench- 
ment or rehabilitation. 

More than most years the question of striking 
balances between public and voluntary effort, a 
question raised by Dr. Patten on page 421, will 
be discussed. 

THe Survey starts the year with a “bumper” 
sheaf of articles. In the field of charity—the 
oldest field to which it bears responsibility, 
fundamental and live issues have been raised by 
the agitation for “widows’ pensions,” and here 
Mr. Carstens puts forth the results of the first 
inductive study yet made of the operation of 
new types of public aid in Illinois, California, 
Missouri and Wisconsin. 

The rapidity with which changes may come 
about because of or in spite of our manifold 
halls of legislation is illustrated by the indus- 
trial accident campaign of the last five years. 
(P. 425). The visit to this country of Dr. 
Thomas Oliver, the leading British authority, 
may give equal impetus to the movements for the 
prevention and compensation of occupational dis- 
eases, and in this issue THE SuRvEY presents 
Dr. Oliver’s first formulation of the impressions 
gained in his remarkable tour last fall of Ameri- 
can industrial centres. 


The nib of his serious challenge to the United 
States, as to our reckless consumption of the 
health and strength of working women, is pic- 
tured on pages 426 and 427. At the left is a 
peasant girl at work in the out-doors of the 
Old World. At the right is the badly-lighted 
workroom in a modern loft industry—a room 
which is lent a mocking touch by the fact that 
it is part of the largest manufactory of artificial 
flowers in the New World. 


The nib of his serious challenge to the United 
Tue SuRvEY is equally fortunate in presenting 
Professor Common’s rounded interpretation of 
the work of the Wisconsin Industrial Commis- 
sion. The success of the safety boards under 
this Wisconsin system, on which employers and 
employees work not at loggerheads, but in co- 
operation, gives point to the widening protest 
against the President’s appointments to the In- 
dustrial Relations Commission—on the ground 
that as a whole the board of inquiry named fails 
to carry conviction that it will do more than 
beat time, or muff the constructive opportunity 
before it. At the holiday conventions in Boston 
last week of economists, sociologists and po- 
litical scientists, over one hundred signatures 
were attached to a statement protesting against 
the nominations before the Senate—not as indi- 
viduals, but as a group. 

To turn from the field of industry to the 
complementary sphere of American livelihood, 
Mr. Wells presents a striking recapitulation of 
the forces at work in village and open country, 
and the need for their shaping in broader and 
more effective molds. 
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McUuuley, New York World, 
THE TRHEADMILL 


York State Factory Investigating Commission, 


Minor, St. Luuts trust Dispatch, 
BENEVOLENCE 


i iven the past few weeks by expert investigators before the 
sre iopnrena rere yo i the cartoonists have been busy portraying some 


Lriuune, 
HOURS 
New 


Kobuiisun, NEW Luh 
CHILDHOOD’S HAPPY 


of the incongruities in child life. The titles above are those which appeared under the cartoons 


when originally published. 


DONAGHEY, THE LEASE 
SYSTEM AND THE PRESS 


As was to be expected, the action of Gov. 
George W. Donaghey, of Arkansas, in pardon- 
ing 360 prisoners in one day as a means toward 
the abolition of the convict lease system in his 
state excited considerable editorial comment 
throughout the country.” Not so easy of fore- 
telling, however, has been the fact that most of 
the comment has been favorable. The press has 
not given much notice to the news that on the 
day following the governor’s action the peniten- 
tiary board made arrangements to move all con- 
victs, as fast as received, to the state farm. This 
farm, situated at Cummins, has tu be maintained, 
and no prisoners can be leased to private indi- 
viduals until there are enough at Cummins to 
maintain it. 

Those who read Miss Barnard’s article on 
p. 459, will appreciate the strategy of Governor 
Donaghey’s performance. He anticipated a request 
for renewal of the lease, which it was expected 
would be made on January 1, by wiping out of 
existence the leasable surplus of prisoners. The 
action of the penitentiary board is taken as mean- 
ing that it will not oppose the governor’s plan of 
abolishing the lease system. It is also expected 
that when the legislature meets in a few weeks 
it will pass laws forbidding the hiring of the 
state’s prisoners to contractors. 

Governor Donaghey, who retires this month 
after four years in the governor’s chair, will 
recommend to the legislature that a commission 
of three be appointed to make recommendations 


1See TH SurRvny, of December 28, page 383 
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to the governor in the matter of pardons that 
have been applied for. The affairs of the peni- 
tentiary are managed at present by a board con- 
sisting of the governor, secretary of state, at- 
torney general, state auditor and commissioner 
of mines, manufactures and agriculture. These 
men, he says, have not the time to give peniten- 
tiary matters adequate attention. 

Newspaper comment has not all been directed 
at Governor Donaghey personally but has used 
his act as a text from which to preach the evils 
of the lease and contract systems. The New 
York Sun, after declaring that Donaghey’s 
order “can hardly be regarded as a crime against 
society when the horrors of the sordid business 
of hiring convicts iv other Southern states are 
recalled” mentions some of the stories that came 
out in the Georgia investigation four or five 
years ago: 


“Tn a Fulton county camp a young white wom- 
an was gagged and lashed with a heavy strap 
110 times. A negro convict who refused to work 
was wrapped in blankets, tied into a box, and 
kept near a red hot stove until the sweating trick 
was overdone and the poor wretch died. A white 
boy of 15 received fifty blows from a sanded 
lash for spilling a cup of coffee on a hog. Ne- 
roes of both sexes were bound ‘o their bunks 
at night and Sundays, with not so much slack 
of chain as a watchdog would have. A negro 
convict too sick to work was beaten to death; 
and the same fate befell a white boy who was 
serving a sentence for stealing two cases of 
potted ham. Larceny, often of things of little 
value, especially in the case of negroes, was the 
common offence for which men, women and boys 
suffered degradation, starvation, maiming and 
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One of the witnesses before the commission testified that children begin work in the canneries 


of New York at 4 o’clock in the morning and continue until 8 at night. 


In the center cartoon 


Robinson imagined the canner asking, ‘‘Why don’t you put this boy to work in the factory with 


your other children?’ 


even death in the convict camps forty-five years 
after Abraham Lincoln issued the Emancipation 
Proclamation. And with inhuman cruelty, graft 
among State employees in connection with the 
bids made for convicts was proved. On March 
31, 1909, the iniquity ceased. Georgia convicts 
now work on the State roads, the prison farms 
and on public works. . . . 

“The great seal of Arkansas bears the motto, 
‘Mercy, Justice. Regnant Populi.’ Now it is a 
fact that the people have repeatedly protested 
against the convict camps. Evidently they do 
not rule at Little Rock, and Governor Donaghey 
to demonstrate that, if the Latin part of the 
motto is a flaunting lie, mercy and justice shall 
prevail in Arkansas, had no alternative but to 
pardon several hundred wretches out of peonage 
that is worse than plantation slavery.” 


Declaring that Governor Donaghey “has un- 
questionably his own people behind him in what 
he has done, and all right-thinking people in 
this country,” the New Orleans Times-Democrat 
says in part: 


“Governor Donaghey has taken every precau- 
tion to prevent the public from suffering injury 
from his wholesale turning loose of criminals. 
He has pardoned only those whose crimes are 
not heinous, who have already served a large part 
of their terms, and who are reported as having 
improved if not reformed, and the pardon is 
conditional, the convicts being treated as ‘ticket- 
of-leave’ men, for if any of them gets into 
trouble again with the law he is to be: sent back 
to the penitentiary to serve out his entire term. 

“Another abuse almost as great is noted by 
the governor, although he does not dwell on it 
at equal length—the gross miscarriage of jus- 
tice in sending men to the county convict farms 
for long terms on trivial offenses. This abuse 
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To which the mother answers, “I thought I would try to raise this one.” 


of power Governor Donaghey declares is so great 
as ‘to stagger into amazement’ those who have 
not investigated it; but whether this excessive 
punishment is due to brutality or to a desire to 
provide more convicts for the lessees is not 
stated.” 


The Harrisburg (Pa.) Patriot thinks the gov- 
ernor’s pardon “is bound to force action by the 
legislature,’ and the Boston Globe says his 
“drastic action seems both reasonable and neces- 
sary.” The New York Times takes a different 
view. Nobody, it admits, can fail to share the 
hatred and loathing expressed by Governor Don- 
aghey for the contract system of prison labor. 
But it goes on: 


“In doing this the Governor has passed, if not 
beyond the letter of the law, certainly bevond 
its spirit, for he has misused the power of Ex- 
ecutive clemency with which he was intrusted. 
That power was not given to him in order that 
in the exercise of his discretion he might annul 
laws, even bad ones, and put others of his own 
devising, even better ones, in their place, but 
that he might, in some degree and measure, rem- 
edy or mitigate hardships which the laws unin- 
tentionally inflict. He is expected to be just, or 
equitable, rather than clement—a fact which all 
Governors by implication recognize when they 
carefully explain any pardon in which there is 
anything of public interest. 


The day before Christmas Governor Cole 
Blease, of South Carolina, who had previously 
complained that Governor Donaghey had “laid 
him in the shade,” pardoned or paroled seventy- 
six prisoners. This brought his pardon record 
for the two years of his administration above 
the 500 mark. 
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COMPENSATION AND THE 
STATE LAW-MAKERS 


During the past four years, fifteen states 
have passed workmen’s compensation laws of 
one sort or another, and many other states have 
appointed commissions to study the subject. A 
dozen have shown indifference. With such a 
balance sheet and such opportunities ahead the 
National Civic Federation has been laying 
plans for legislative activity during 1913. The 
federation has not been discouraged, but rather 
stimulated to greater activity by the fact 
that its federal bill, fathered by Senator Suth- 
erland, and the Congressional Commission, 
passed only one house last winter. At the open- 
ing meeting of its campaign held recently, to 
which delegates from all national and state bodies 
interested in compensation were invited, the Com- 
pensation Department of the federation made 
report along the lines both of accident preven- 
tion and of compensation. In the former field, 
which was designated by most of the delegates 
as the more important, Louis Schram, chairman 
of that committee of the federation which has 
framed a model safety law, announced that the 
International Association of Factory Inspectors 
have both endorsed and suggested valuable im- 
provements to a model act and to a “Minimum- 
Essential” accident report blank prepared by Mr. 
Schram’s committee. The International associa- 
tion also conferred with the federation’s com- 
mittee last summer, and through plans made at 
this conference three states, New York, New 
Jersey and Illinois, have arranged to compare 
inspections of similar types of factory and to 
profit by each other’s experience in making safe- 
ty provisions. This is one very practical result 
of the effort of the federation to standardize 
safety. Mr. Schram made the encouraging an- 
nouncement that this year shows twenty states 
with some form of safety laws, as against thir- 
teen last year. 

Strictly speaking the sessions on compensa- 
tion were “experience” meetings. Since most 
of the fifteen states which have passed laws 
have been actually working under them for sev- 
eral months or a year, it was possible for the 
delegates to compare results and point out eie- 
ments of strength and weakness. As always, 
much discussion centered around the relative 
merits of state insurance and compulsory com- 
pensation of the exclusive form favored by the 
federation. The federation has now under con- 
sideration a new compulsory bill drafted tast 
summer in co-operation with committee of the 
American Bar Association and the Legislative 
Drafting Association. 

Chief among the specific problems outlined by 
August Belmont, chairman of the Compensation 
Department and discussed by the several dele- 
gates were the constitutional difficulties to be 
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met by a compulsory law, and the means of in- 
suring the solvency of an employer. 

The constitutional question has been answered 
decisively so far by only two states. Since 1902 
Virginia has had a constitutional amendment 
under which a compulsory compensation law 
would be secure and California passed such an 
amendment last winter, and will this year intro- 
duce a compulsory bill to supersede its present 
elective bill. On account of its industrial im- 
portance, New York was felt to be the critical 
state, and the fate of the amendment which 
passed last year and must come before the legis- 
lature again this winter, was the- occasion tor 
much discussion, as was the form of bill to be 
introduced. Since these national meetings, the 
New York State branch has taken steps to se- 
cure a new alignment on state legislation. 

The question of solvency is one which vitally 
concerns the families of dead and injured work- 
men. In the discussion, the importance of insur- 
ance in some form was brought out. The ad- 
vocates of state insurance believed that safety 
lies in a state fund. Among other suggestions 
were mutuals, compulsory insurance in a reli- 
able company, a guarantee fund to be held by the 
state, the payment of lump sums in death cases 
and the guaranteeing of other payments by bond. 


THE REPORT OF THE 
IOWA COMMISSION 


An addition to available literature on liability 
legislation is the report brought out in November 
by the Iowa Compensation Commission. The re- 
port proper, aside from extensive appendices 
covering statistics and legal and other opinions 
on compensation legislation, consists of a ma- 
jority bill and a bill proposed by one dissenting 
member. 

The majority bill, which will be presented to 
the 1913 legislature, proposes a pseudo-elective 
law much like that of Wisconsin. It contains 
the important provision that in case of the death 
of a man having no dependents, killed through 
the employer’s disregard of safety laws, the full 
amount of the death benefit—sixty per cent of 
wages for three hundred weeks—shall be paid 
as a forfeit to the Workmen’s Indemnity Asso- 
ciation. In this all employers coming under the 
act are required to insure. Compensation for 
injury, which begins after two weeks, is sixty 
per cent of wages or of wage loss. A commis- 
sion of three appointed by the governor admin- 
isters the fund. 

The following schedule was compiled for their 
own information in framing a bill on the coming 
legislature by the second Minnesota commission. 
It shows the maximum and minimum value of 
a man’s life set by all the existing compensa- 
tion laws except that of Arizona. In this list 
California shows the widest range: 
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TOWN AND GOWN IN 
THE MIDDLE WEST 


Urbana, Ill., recently presented the spectacle 
of “Town and Gown’—two towns in fact—co- 
operating in a “grand rally” for co-operation in 
social work. When the last annual meeting of 
the United Charities of Champaign and Urbana 
was announced, the members of the University 
of Illinois band—one of the best college bands 
in the United States—expressed a unanimous 
desire to get into the game and play for charity. 
They played well, too, giving generous measure. 

They were not, however, the only performers, 
for most of the social agencies in the two towns 
took part, and in all their talks brought out 
their need of each other as co-operators held 
together by the United Charities. 

The judge of the county court, who is also 
a member of the Urbana Board of Education, 
Judge of the Juvenile Court, and a director of 
the United Charities, showed the increased ef- 
ficiency due to co-operation between the court, 
the probation officer, the county supervisors, 
and truant officers. The school nurse pointed 
out several crying neéds of school children 
‘which only the federated efforts of all  phil- 
anthropic agencies could supply. The president 
of the Ministerial Association emphasized the 
fact that organized charity offers a common 
meeting ground for all church people regardless 
of denominational -distinctions. The president 
of the Anti-Tuberculosis League in laying be- 
fore the audience the urgency of his cause con- 
stantly reminded his hearers that the problem of 
tuberculosis could not be solved without the aid 
of a co-ordinating agency. The treasurer of 
the Dorcas Society, a successful merchant, pre- 
sented the results of co-operation in the shape 
of a substantial ‘balance on hand,’ and called 
for an increase over last year’s subscriptions to 
increase the effectiveness of this federated good- 
will. A detailed analysis of two complicated 
cases treated co-operatively gave the secretary an 
opportunity to drive home the lesson that pre- 
vention of misery and destitution is possible and 
saves in money, time, and human suffering; and 
that such prevention can only come through the 
widest and heartiest co-operation. 
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‘““FUNDS TO 
PARENTS” 
“Funds to parents,” “governmental aid,” 
“mothers’ compensation,’ “home assistance,” 
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“home aliment,” “widows’ pensions”; a variety of 
terms, which are fast finding place in the news- 
paper headlines, all used to describe proposals 
which have this much in common—a plan to 
give regular public assistance to needy families 
in which there are children. 

In three states, Illinois, Missouri and Colorado, 
such proposals have crystallized into law. In 
San Francisco and Milwaukee they have been 
put into effect in a small way without special 
enactment, while in at least ten states they are 
being discussed by social workers and others. 
In this latter list are Massachusetts, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Iowa, Nebraska, 
Minnesota, Michigan and Washington. Massa- 
chusetts has investigated the proposal through 
a special commission, and in New York City a 
special committee made a report on the subject 
last spring to the city Conference of Charities 
and Correction. The Colorado law was passed 
by popular referendum, under the championship 
of Judge Lindsay. The Delineator is making 
a journalistic campaign, and various organiza- 
tions have sprung up to further legislation. 

For the sake of ascertaining the. facts as’ to 
the practical operation of such pensions, the 
Charity Organization Department of.the Russell 
Sage Foundation has had an investigation made 
in San Francisco, Chicago, Kansas City and 
Milwaukee, by C. C. Carstens, general secretary 
of the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children. As already noted Sur- 
vEy readers are fortunate in securing in this is- 
sue a first summary of his report. 

Both the existing laws and those that are pro- 
posed vary widely as to the families falling 
within their scope. In all, there must be children 


_and in the judgment of the authorities there 


must be need. Illinois may pension a family of 
husband and wife living together. In practice, 
however, such families are not now being pen- 
sioned. In Kansas City the woman who is pen- 
sioned must do no work outside her home. Mr. 
Carstens describes these and other variations of 
procedure quite fully. The variations which ap- 
pear in the bills which are now being proposed 
are even wider. In all such bills as have reach- 
ed THE Survey there must be at least one child; _ 
the New York proposal is for two children. In 

most states the woman qualifies if this one child 
is under sixteen years of age, but by the more 
rigid rule of one of the Pennsylvania bills the 
child must be under fourteen years of age. In 
the latter bill also, the woman must do no work 
outside her home. An Iowa plan would: limit 
aid to widows; the Pennsylvania bill referred 
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to includes also women whose husbands are in 
prisons or insane asylums. Pennsylvania follows 
Illinois in allowing the Juvenile Court to grant 
the pensions, but divides responsibility by leav- 
ing the detailed administration in the hands of 
the overseers of the poor, while the Iowa plan 
leaves the administration to its Board of Control 
of State Institutions. For New York, the 
conference committee’s report referred to, would 
create a new city department, a “Depart- 
ment of Home Assistance.” A_ limit of $10 
per month per child is sometimes fixed, but the 
New York proposal fixes no limit. The New 
York plan referred to would provide that the pen- 
sion be given by private societies, the new city 
department giving for each family double the 
amount that the private society has already given, 
provided the private society’s application for the 
family is approved. State funds are the exclus- 
ive source of the money by the Pennsylvania 
bill, but by the Iowa proposal, the state would 
pay only half and county funds half. 

These variations indicate the many opinions 
even among those who are in favor of public 
mothers’ pensions of some sort; there is, of 
course, a formidable body of opposition to the 
general run of such schemes as a recurrence or 
extension of public out-door relief; and perhaps 
a larger group which desires first of all, more 
edequate information both as to actual needs and 
as to actual results likely to follow the methods 
proposed. 


STATE INVESTIGATION 
OF LITTLE FALLS STRIKE 


The strike of the textile workers at Little 
Falls, N. Y., that has been on since the first 
week in October has not been without its sensa- 
tional developments. These have caught the 
public eye and to an extent have obscured the 
underlying issves of a strike which has been very 
similar to the Lawrence strike of a year ago, 
although very much smaller. Now, however, the 
facts are to come out, for on December 26, at 
the beginning of the eleventh week since the 
trouble began, the state Department of Labor 
has begun an investigation into its causes. It 
has developed from the investigation of this 
board that some of the employes have been 
making only from $5 to $7 a week and have 
worked eleven and thirteen hours a day. 

The immediate occasion which set off these 
low-paid workers into a revolt, in which the 
lead has: been taken by the I. W. W., was the 
attempt of the employers to reduce their earnings 
proportionate to the cut in working time called 
for by the new fifty-four-hour law. The an- 
nouncement has been made that, in contrast to 
the laundry strike investigation of a year ago, 
a comprehensive report will be given to the pub- 
lic by the Labor Department immediately upon 
the termination of its investigation. 
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THE DYNAMITING CASES 
END IN CONVICTIONS 


A later issue of THe Survey will present a 
review of the three-months-long trial which cul- 
minated at Indianapolis on Saturday, December 
28, when a jury in the Federal District Court 
brought in a verdict of guilty with respect to 38 
of the 40 defendants. Nearly all of the con- 
victed men have been officials in the Bridge and 
Structural Iron Workers’ Union. The list in- 
cludes the president, the vice-president, the for- 
mer secretary and all the members of the ex- 
ecutive board of the union except one. The 
others are either former members of the execu- 
tive board or business agents, except two, Olaf 
A. Tveitmoe, a cement worker and secretary of 
the California Building Trades Council, and 
Hiram R. Kline, of Muncie, Ind., a former or- 
ganizer of the United Brotherhood of Carpen- 
ters and Joiners. The two men acquitted are 
Herman G. Seiffert of Milwaukee and Daniel 
Buckley of Davenport, Iowa. 

The charges against the defendants, of which 
the jury found chem guilty, may be reduced to 
two specific counts: the entering into a conspir- 
acy to carry dynamite and nitro-glycerine on 
passenger trains from one state into another, 
and the carrying out of this conspiracy by aid- 
ing and abetting those who actually accomplished 
the deeds named. These are acts over which 
Congress has jurisdiction as entering into inter- 
state commerce. With the destruction of prop- 
erty by dynamite or any other explosive, it has 
nothing to do. The government introduced in 
evidence, however, testimony and exhibits show- 
ing that such explosions had occurred all over 
the country during the last half dozen years, in 
order to show a motive for the conspiracy and 
to connect them in point of time with the trans- 
portations charged. 

Just one year ago the McNamara trial in Los 
Angeles came to its dramatic close. It was at 
that time that there was turned over to the 
federal government the evidence collected tend- 
ing to show that a wider conspiracy had existed 
than one directed against the Times Building 
and the Llewellyn Iron Works. A federal grand 
jury was convened in Indianapolis, the head- 
quarters of the iron workers’ union, and indict- 
ments were returned against fifty-four men, of 
whom forty finally went before the trial jury. 

Ortie E. McManigal, who had testified at Los 
Angeles that he had blown up many bridges and 
buildings, confessed in the Indianapolis Court 
to having caused some twenty-three explosions, 
and Edward Clark admitted that he had caused 
one. The evidence against the other defendants 
consisted chiefly of statements in letters written 
by them which the prosecution declared could 
refer only to dynamitings or other deeds of viol- 
ence. 

On December 30 Judge Anderson sentenced 
President Ryan to seven years imprisonment. 
Eight men were sentenced to six years, two to 
four years, twelve to three years, four to two 
years, six to one year and one day and five 
were released under suspended sentences. 

The Boston Evening Transcript, commenting 
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on the case the week before expressed the hope 
that every convicted man would be given the 
maximum sentence possible, which was thirty- 
nine years and a half in the penitentiary. The 
New York Times stated with apparent regret 
that “their lives cannot be taken,’ and added that 
“a life-time in prison cannot expiate their wick- 
edness and their crimes.” The New York World 
pointed out that “although the guilt in these cases 
is personal, organized labor cannot shirk its 
share of the moral responsibility. The lesson of 
this verdict strikes home to every honest union 
man.” 


UNITED ZONES 
OF AMERICA 


Since January 1 we have been—speaking from 
a parcels post point of view—not the United 
States of America, but rather the United Zones. 
Technically the new parcels post is merely an 
enlargement of the fourth class of mail matter; 
but stripped of its technicalities the law which 
vent into effect New Year’s day means that the 
government of the United States is making its 
first experiments in the field of carrying goods. 
Obviously the compromise measure which was 
enacted last summer does not satisfy either the 
opponents of a government transportation ser- 
vice or its more militant advocates. The latter 
maintain that the act is about as imperfect as a 
parcels post law can be, comparing it with 
the extensive service of European countries 
and citing its limitations as to weight, contents, 
etc., and the fact that, beyond certain distances 
it will continue to be cheaper to patronize the 
express companies. Obviously the provisions of 
the act do not allow anywhere near as easy an 
economical exchange of things as two-cent pos- 
tage allows of ideas and messages. How far 
the system will be developed, now that a start 
has been made, is the subject of much political 
speculation and controversy, ranging from those 
who hold that we are witnessing a social revo- 
lution of the most far-reaching importance to 
those who see all the administrative difficulties 
involved, and the building up of a huge federal 
machine. 

The social reactions of the experimental law 
will be watched with great interest—on table 
necessities and the family budget; on market- 
gardening and congestion; on the competition 
between country store and mail-order house, 
and the integrity of village life. In a recent 
interview, Postmaster General Hitchcock said: 


“Every place in the country big enough to 
have a post office will have the advantage of this 
service. We have estimated, after inquiry, that 
no less than 20,000,000 persons who do not have 
the advantage of express company service will 
be reached by the government in its capacity as 
an express carrier. Take the case of Silver City, 
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N. M., for example. It is ninety miles from a 
railroad, but it has a post office, and parcel post 
packages will be carried there. 

“Another thing that the parcel post will do 
will be to reduce the cost of living. It will give 
a better and cheaper means of transportation to 
places where prices are high on many articles 
because of the high charges for carrying them. 
With the government transporting parcel post 
packages at cost, the reduction in the carrying 
charges will naturally tend to reduce prices to 
the consumer. 

“One of the best, if not the best features of 
the parcel post service will be the tremendous 
advantages it will confer on people living in 
rural communities. It will bring them in close 
touch with stores in the city whose goods they 
will receive at their doors at comparatively little, 
if any, extra expense. And the farmer will find 
an added advantage in the fact that he will be 
able to ship his farm produce in packages up to 
eleven pounds at the lowest possible cost. 

“While the mail order houses in the big cities 
will benefit, the small merchant in the town will 
find that the system will operate to his advan- 
tage also. The zone system which we have es- 
tablished is to be utilized for his protection. He 
will operate within a smaller territory, that is, 
within a narrower zone than the big house doing 
a mail order business. Therefore the postage 
rates he will have to pay on parcel post pack- 
ages will be less, and this will enable him to 
compete with the city houses. 

“The benefits of the parcel post will extend 
throughout the country and to all the possessions 
of the United States. It is bound to stimulate 
trade and necessarily will work to the prosper- 
ity and general advantage of the people. Up to 
this time the Post Office Department was able 
to give the advantage of cheap rates on material 
that appealed merely to the intellect. Now, how- 
ever, we shall be able to furnish dwellers in 
remote hamlets with creature comforts which 
had been denied them through high charges for 
transportation.” 
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The Peoples’ Institute 


How near sentiment stands to sociology is al- 
most excitingly shown by New York’s first civic 
Christmas tree, and one might give the senti- 
ment in a few words and then the sociology in 
fewer. 

“Why not have a Christmas tree for the lonely 
ones?” This was the wild sentimental thought 
of an idealist, carried out by a handful of dream- 
ers, and its message of music and light has 
awakened dormant feelings in thousands of prac- 
tical New Yorkers, who, a week ago, would have 
denied with emphasis the existence of even a 
moth-eaten sentimentality. 

The plan to have a Christmas tree in a public 
park for the lonely rich and poor was originated 
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by a woman. The idea was inspired by an in- 
cident told her by a young man. 

In a reminiscent conversation she had with him 
of holidays and lonelinesses, he was reminded 
to tell of his first Christmas in Germany. He 
was a student there, recently arrived from Amer- 
ica. The holiday season came around, and Ger- 
man windows, alight with Christmas trees, rad- 
iated a spirit of self-centered happiness. The 
young man was very lonely and walked the 
streets. His stoic American training did not 
help, and he found himself horribly homesick 
and the possessor of a forgotten piety; worse 
still, he found himself philosophising on the rel- 
ative cruelty of empty stomachs and hungry 
souls and of the two visitants he chose the first 
for the kindlier. “Next year,” he said, “I shall 
get me a Christmas tree and invite all the lonely 
folk I know.” And he did. 

He related this incident to the woman to prove 
the argument that there comes a time in the 
lives of the hardest of men when they reckon 
with primal feeling and offer no apology for 
tears; and the way the New York people wel- 
comed the message of the public Christmas tree 
shows that the young man’s contention was not 
without wisdom. 

But to go back to the history of the tree. 
The woman who heard this young man’s con- 
fession thought,—Why not a Christmas tree in 
a public place, with music and light for the 
lonely ones of New York? With faith in the 
young man’s philosophy, she voiced her thoughts 
to a few friends and the response was immediate. 
It was decided to have a tree in the heart of the 
city, and Madison Square Park, the crossway of 
thousands of workers and the outdoor home of 
the destitute, was chosen. 

The plan was circulated among a few and con- 
tributions poured in from rich and poor for the 
“lonely ones’”’ Christmas tree, with earnest re- 
quests that the names of the donors should not 
be disclosed. The necessary funds were raised 
in forty-eight hours but donations continued, and 
the few who were in charge of arrangements 
found themselves embarrassed with unsolicited 
funds; this, although the plan was strictly guard- 
ed against all publicity so that the tree would 
come unexpectedly, in keeping with the mystery 
of the season. 

An immense tree, sixty-six feet in height was 
brought from the Adirondacks, and the Edison 
Company was asked for an estimate on the elec- 
tric decorations. The estimate was sent, but 
with it came a representative to ask that the 
lighting be accepted as the company’s contribu- 
tion to the program. 

Every night from sun down to dawn the tree 
was kept alight with thousands of varicolored 
bulbs, thickly clustered in snow-capped branches 
and topped with the brilliant Star of Bethlehem. 
Prominent singers and choirs volunteered to sing 
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carols. The appreciative crowds the “Tree of 
Light” attracted—there were ten thousand people 
gathered around it at midnight, Christmas Eve— 
and the unanimous participation of the audiences 
in the songs, have given courage to many shy 
idealists, and festival plans for future holidays 
are rampant. ; 

Many are trying to interest Charles B. Stover, 
park commissioner of New York city, in a plan 
to transplant fir trees in the center of city parks, 
which in coming years will serve as Christmas 
trees. Boston and Hartford heard of New York’s 
scheme in time to follow its example, and 
Chicago and Pittsburgh are already planning 
public Christmas trees for next year. 

Now for the sociology. When the Russian 
village community is transplanted, man by man 
or family by family, and tossed into the Ameri- 
can city, there is more social tradition suddenly 
wasted than a hundred years of orderly trans- 
formation could effect. Social tradition is car- 
ried essentially by the community. It is only 
secondarily a family inheritance and scarcely at 
all an individual possession. 

The American cities represent the debris of 
Europe’s social tradition. It can never be resur- 
rected in any literal way, but by community ac- 
tion as such it can be recreated in far richer 
and deeper kind. New York has dealt with 
recreation heretofore as if it were an individual 
matter. Where people recreate in the New 
York schools, parks or theaters, they recreate 
in a casual or individual way. They are dealt 
with as individuals, not as social groups. 

In past years some success has been had in 
the attempt to create community habits founded 
on patriotic holidays. This is well. It will be 
better when we invite ouf people to look on- 
ward to a romantic future rather than back- 
ward to colonial and constitutional history. 

But the old world peoples have given us fes- 
tival days that are more than political in their 
meaning—that are racial, poetic in the highest 
sense. Christmas is one of these days, as Hal- 
lowe’en is another and Easter a third. There 
are no races, or native ‘strains, who either do 
not have deep personal associations with these 
feast days, or have at least analogous feast days 
that can be translated into them. 

Back of the sentimental Christmas tree is 
moving this deeper social thought. When the 
American city, through an effort, that must be 
community-wide, rediscovers the community tra- 
dition, the community sentiment and fantasy, it 
will rediscover the community life. There was 
never in all the world such a sowing of seed as 
has taken place in the American social soil. 
These community habits of gladness and friend- 
liness, and these symbolic days of the commun- 
ity, are the warm South wind which may bring 
the seed to life. 
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FRANZ! | 


GERTRUDE SEYMOUR 


Franz was in a fair way to spend his four- 
teenth year in the penitentiary when we reached 
the court room. Sullen, frightened, he gave the 
judge no word of answer save, “I wanted to see 
how it worked”; and a verdict of “incorrigible” 
impended. 

And why not? Automobile stealing was but 
the latest item on his long list of misdemeanors. 
All his ‘life he had been in mischief. Did his 
mother ever try to use her sewing-machine, he 
was sure to “monkey” with the strap, trying to 
see how it made the wheels go round. Not a 
clock in the house was safe from his investigat- 
ing fingers. Wheel by wheel, spiral by spiral, 
he would take it carefully apart, to be not al- 
ways successful in readjustment! 

“T couldn’t keep anything safe from him,” 
wept the mother. “He took to pieces one day 
even the fader’s watch before he go away.” For 
Mr. Smitz had departed a year ago, and had re- 
mained in parts unknown. He had tried to dis- 
cipline his son—‘“make him do what he don’t 
like while he is young; then when he is grown 
he will better know to do what he likes.” Such 
was the code. But the process of administration 
proved difficult. And so Mr. Smitz departed, 
leaving to his wife a large problem and a small 
amount of money. 

From his mother Franz coaxed a hundred dol- 
lars, invested it bit by bit in the parts of old 
automobiles, hid his accumulating treasure in an 
old barn, and there began the study and con- 
struction of a car. For several weeks all went 
well. Then he found a queer little rod with a 
screw on it that did not fit anywhere. What that 
rod did or ought to do, where it ought to go, 
became the puzzle of his days and the worry of 
his dreams. He scrutinized cars that stood by 
the street sides; he asked all the questions he 
dared; but still no light fell upon his problem. 
Then, one afternoon, he quietly seated himself 
in a vacant car, threw on the power, and rode 
quickly off to a secluded alley, where, removing 
the hood and parts familiar to him, he lost him- 
self in a search for the twin of his perplexing 
rod with the screw on it. 

Quite absorbed, he fell an easy prey to the 
pursuing owner and the detectives. They failed 
to sympathize with the scientific nature of his 
researches, and the penitentiary loomed large 
over Franz. He only “wanted to see how it 

The data as to “Franz’’ was all drawn from a “case 


record” in the files of the Juvenile Protective Associa- 
tion, Chicago. 
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worked”; but “it” was private property. Then 
came a letter from the nearly distracted mother: 


“IT have heard how that in hospitals they do 
an operation that cuts out of the head all bad 
thoughts. Could you not get them to cut out of 
Franz’s head this machine nonsense. Then Franz 
will be no more crazy, and the judge will not 
send him to jail, and I shall have no more trou- 
ble with my boy.” 


Trepanning for mechanical genius! Rather, 
the prescription that Franz needs is not the op- 
erating-table, but the work-bench; not surgeon’s 
instruments, but workman’s tools. 


He has them now. In the Pontiac Reform 
School he is well, happy at last and doing ex- 
cellent work in the machine shop. The institu- 
tion is giving him that technical training which 
the public school failed to offer. He had to 
become a prisoner of the state before he had a 
chance to work at the things he likes best to do. 


| A HOSPITAL ORPHAN’ | 


ELIZABETH ROSS, R.N. 


The bare, clean hospital ward was a poor sub- 
stitute to Tony for the home he had left. It 
was only one room, to be sure, in a tumble-down 
house, where the dust from the coal yard filtered 
in through every crack, since it could not come 
in through the never-opened window that ad- 
mitted a little light. He missed the bits of 
broken furniture and the one piece of magnifi- 
cence, a great brass bed, hung with protecting 
lace curtains and always made up with lace- 
trimmed sheets and pillow-cases and a wonder- 
ful lace spread, all brought from Italy, and al- 
most as sacred in his baby eyes as the shiny pic- 
tures of the Virgin and the Holy Family, that 
had also come from Italy. 

He missed his older brother and sister, too, 
and the fun of tumbling into bed just as he 
came from the street—dirty, but happy. But, 
most of all, he missed the pretty girl mother, 
with her soft, brown eyes, curly, dark hair and 
bright cheeks, and he missed her play and pet- 
ting. The white-capped nurses who never had 
time to play with him were a poor substitute. 
They did not even know, with their endless 
bowls of bread and milk, that bananas are the 
proper food for little sick boys. 

Tony had been so very sick that he could not 
remember much about it. He had quite forgot- 
ten the attack of measles, shared by his brother 
and sister, with which his sickness began. He 
did not remember the terror of the little mother 
when she found that instead of romping again 
as the others did, he lay gasping for breath, 
panting and coughing. He did not even remem- 

1A sketch which hints at the need for hospital social 


service such as builds up families in their homes as well 
as patients in their beds. 
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ber the big, kindly voiced doctor who seemed 
to fill the tiny room—nor even how he had been 
carried to the hospital, wrapped in his mother’s 
big shawl. But he did remember how his 
mother had cried and begged in vain to be 
allowed to stay with him that one night. 

He was a happy boy when the day came that 
he could go home again. His mother came for 
him, but poor little Tony found that he was no 
longer her baby. Another little brother had 
taken his place in her arms. He must take his 
chances with the older brother and sister. 

Soon he came back to the hospital again, al- 
most as sick as before, after a few weeks of un- 
wholesome home life. But this time the mother 
did not fret. He was a little hothouse blossom, 
and she understood only the sturdy garden flow- 
ers. 

After another long fight Tony was as well as 
he would ever be, and fond of hospital life, doc- 
tors and nurses. When his mother was sent for 
she refused to take him home until forced to 
by a policeman. She did not want him; he was 
always sick. 

In a short time he was again returned to the 
hospital, dirty and sick. By the time he was 
nursed back to a feeble kind of health it was 
found his family had left town, nor could they 
be found. There were too many children to 
feed and the father was out of work. There 
was no place for Tony. 

The nurses tried by sweets and toys to give 
pleasure to their deserted pet, but, after all, he 
was but a patient to them; they could give him 
neither home nor mother. And so Tony must 
go to the other kind of “Home,” the kind with 
a capital H. 

Poor little fragile baby! What has life in 
store for him? And whose the blame? Surely 
not Tony’s, 


FIGH M4 CENTS: 


KATHARINE ANTHONY 


Mrs. Grubinski came as usual at eight o’clock 
on Thursday morning to do the washing. As she 
sorted the linen on the kitchen floor she re- 
marked: 

“It is a bad day for drying the clothes. It 
was raining already at four o’clock when I stood 
up. No, we do not stand up at four o’clock 
every morning, but at five. But last night we 


1The substance of a conversation with a Slavic woman 
of the West Side of New York. Many of the Slavs of 
this district speak German, Some of them have learned 
this language in New York and are still unable to speak 
a word of English. 
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were weaving the chair seats that my man 
brought home from the factory. 

“At six of the afternoon we begin, my man 
and me and Die Gretl. Die Gretl can already 
weave good, though she is but twelve. Yes, she 
goes in the school, but it is no good. J think 
she cannot learn any more. Her mind is always 
on the children—we have so many, eight Stiick 
[pieces]. She is always like this.” 

Mrs. Grubinski’s fingers began to fly at some 
imaginary task and she watched them intently, 
now and then snatching a hasty glance at an 
imaginary book lying open on the corner of the 
kitchen table. 

“At ten o’clock Die Gretl puts the little ones 
to bed—Heini, Marie, Wally, and Conrad. Then 
she works till eleven. 

“At twelve o’clock my man says to me, ‘You 
go to bed and sleep. At four I will call you to 
work and then I will sleep.’ So I went to bed 
and left him still working in the kitchen by him- 
self. At four he woke me up and said, ‘Now 
you can finish while I sleep. It is raining.’ 

“Then he laid himself down on the bed with 
his clothes on and I stood up and finished the 
weaving. At six o’clock he must get ready to 
go to the factory at seven. That was two hours 
that he slept. In so much time I finished the 
weaving, and it was all ready for him to carry 
to the factory when he went to work.” 


“But why did your husband take a job like 
that to do over night?” 

“The superintendent says when he gives it to 
him, ‘I need it to-morrow.’ ” 

“But he must have known that your husband 
would have to sit up all night to complete it.” 

“Das geht ihn nix an!” (That doesn’t concern 
him!) 

“How much do you get for the night’s work ?” 

“One dollar. But then the cane—that costs 
twenty cents. We come out with only eighty 
cents. The customer, he pays two dollars, and 
the factory keeps one dollar.” 

“And so your husband worked all night for 
eighty cents. You will kill yourselves at that.” 

Mrs. Grubinski shrugged her thin shoulders 
and gathered together the great heap of clothes 
she was taking down to the laundry. 

“I say that to him. But he is like a man crazy 
to buy a farm. I want the farm, too, as bad as 
he does. In Hungary we lived on a farm. The 
fruit and vegetables would just fall on the 
ground, and lie there sometimes! One would 
take a bite out of an apple and throw it away. 
Fancy! But I say to my man we will be dead 
before we get that farm in this country.” 
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PEN AND BOOK 
AS: TESTS OF 
CHARACTER 


JANE ADDAMS 


The House of Representatives by its recent 
affirmative vote upon the Burnett Bill reported 
from the Committee on Immigration and Nat- 
uralization, registered itself in favor of the lit- 
eracy test for immigrants arriving in the United 
States. Much of the discussion in the House 
and in the press was particularly objectionable 
because of the emphasis placed upon racial differ- 
ences. The old and new immigration were fre- 
quently contrasted with the traditional odious- 
ness resulting from comparisons, The epithet 
of “inferior races” was constantly applied to 
certain peasant groups who, as the result of iso- 
lation and lack of opportunity are doubtless 
backward, but who do not therefore belong to 
an inferior stock, and who exhibit no greater 
differences to other groups of their own race 
than those which often obtain between branches 
of the same family. Striking differences are 
certainly found between certain family groups 
in’ America, one of which has remained for five 
generations stranded in the mountains of Vir- 
ginia or Tennessee, in contrast to their cousins 
whose forefathers crossed over the mountains 
into fertile valleys. Many mountain whites of 
America are illiterate and totally unacquainted 
with the advances of civilization, but they do 
not thereby change their race nor their capacity 
for development. 

After all, literacy is neither a test of char- 
acter nor of ability; it is merely an index of the 
educational system of the community in which 
a man has been reared. The literacy test will 
always work in favor of the man from the city 
and discriminate against the man from the 
country. On the face of it, it would seem safer 
to admit a sturdy peasant from the mountains 
of Calabria than a sophisticated Neapolitan, fa- 
miliar with the refined methods of police graft 
which have made the Camorra famous. In ad- 
dition to that, the peasant finds work waiting 
for him, the educated man “above manual labor” 
often has a pitiful struggle to keep himself from 
starvation. Our experience at Hull House is 
similar to that of the friends of the immigrant 
everywhere. We recall an Italian editor, a 
Greek professor, a Russian medical student, an 
Armenian Master of Arts, for whom it was im- 
possible to obtain anything but manual work 
which they finally undertook in bitterness of 
spirit and with insufficiency of muscle. A settle- 
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ment constantly sees the deterioration of highly 
educated foreigners under the strain of mal- 
adjustment, in marked contrast to the often 
rapid rise of the families of illiterate immigrants. 

One of the most gifted boys ever connected 
with Hull House, who is now a rising man in 
his profession and in the civic life of Chicago, 
is the son of immigrant parents who can neither 
read nor write, while one of our most baffling 
cases is the refined and educated son of a Greek 
clergyman who can find no work which he does 
not consider beneath his educational qualifica- 
tions. 

The only service America is universally eager 
to render to the immigrant and his children, and 
moreover the only one it is thoroughly equipped 
to offer, is free education. By the same token, 
so eager are the immigrants to avail themselves 
of America’s educational opportunities for their 
children, that the census figures show greater 
illiteracy among native whites of native parent- 
age than among native white of foreign parent- 
age. The average illiteracy of native white of 
native parentage is 5.7 per cent and of native 
In the 
light of these figures it would seem clear that 
illiteracy is the one defect most easily remedied 
and that American experience does not justify 
the use of literacy as a fair test for entrance. 

Throughout the discussion concerning the lit- 
eracy test the “oversupply of unskilled labor” 
was constantly referred to although no compre- 
hensive inquiry has ever been undertaken which 
could demonstrate this. We have no national 
system of labor exchanges which might show 
how much of the apparent unemployment is mal- 
adjustment of the supply to the demand and how 
much is oversupply. Certainly underemploy- 
ment, casual work, long hours, poor wages, un- 
sanitary shops, are found in industries in which 
the “unskilled immigrant man” is not employed. 
Limiting the supply by restricting immigration 
will cure none of these, and it merely confuses 
the issue to claim that it will. Until industrial 
conditions in America are faced, the immigrant 
will continue to be blamed for conditions for 
which the community is responsible. There is 
no doubt that America has failed to make legis- 
lative provisions against those evils as other 
countries have done, partly because the average 
citizen holds a contemptuous attitude toward 
the “foreigner” and is not stirred to action on 
his behalf. 

In line with this lack of clear thinking and 
even of. definite information on the subject, is 
the constant assertion commonly made that one 
million immigrants a year are coming into this 
country; yet Secretary Nagel’s annual report for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, shows that 
in the year 838,172 immigrants and 178,983 non- 
immigrant aliens entered. The total of these is 
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1,017,155. But during the year there departed 
from the country 615,292 aliens, of whom 333,262 
were of the emigrant and 282,030 of the non- 
emigrant class. The net or actual increase in 
the alien population for the fiscal year 1912, 
therefore, was 401,863; the corresponding in- 
crease in 1911 was 512,085, averaging less than 
half a million a year. Before Congress legis- 
lates further upon this subject of immigration 
should it not provide that copies of the valuable 
report issued by the Immigration Commission 
be given to the country that we may at least 
be supplied with accurate information. 


THE NON-EXCEPTIONAL 
CITIES 


ROBERT A. WOODS 


South End House, Boston 


The spread of business-like organization 
among the agencies of charity through the whole 
class of progressive smaller cities is having the 
effect of stimualting new effort in such centers 
in the direction of positive community recon- 
struction. The initiative is coming in large de- 
gree from two of the most powerful forms of 
assocation, the church and the chambers of com- 
merce. The method is a two-fold one: that of 
covering the city as a whole with certain spec- 
ialized services, such as the regulation of sani- 
tary evils, with particular reference to housing; 
and that of specializing upon given local com- 
munities with a comprehensive range of service, 
after the settlement plan. 

The latter motive is bringing the settlement, 
in one shape or another, into a new field of great 
significance. The need and the opportunity for 
the rehabilitation of neighborhood life is quite as 
apparent in most cities of the second magnitude 
as in any sectional metropolis in the country. 
And so far from the necessity of a transfusion 
of citizenship being less with the possibility of 
the new resources of charity and education—such 
as specialized child saving or playgrounds and 
school centers—the initiative, the administration, 
the complementing, the supplementing of all such 
effort by a systematic and penetrating contagion 
of responsible neighborliness is indicated more 
urgently than ever. 

In the same way, the broader human reach 
and touch extending from neighborhood to 
neighborhood, and traversing the grilling lines 
made by distinctions of race and creed, are de- 
cisively called for in those cities which have 
not yet wholly lost their village sense. ®In many 
a growing urban center, almost unconsciously to 
themselves, the original nucleus of families have 
lost their hold upon a quality of social life which 
largely made them what they are, and insured to 
their city what has been best in its progress. 
There are encouraging signs that this loss will 
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be substantially recouped by approved methods 
for creating a network of neighborhood loyalty 
in each local section of the city, with a substan- 
tial working acquaintance from neighborhood to 
neighborhood among all people of good will. 

It is doubtful whether any phase of the ad- 
vance in social work has in it the germ of larger 
promise than is found in the rising spirit of real- 
istic democracy in the non-exceptional cities. As 
they go, so goes the manhood and womanhood 
and childhood of the nation. 


BOYS—“RECORD WEEKS”— 
AND THE 12-HOUR DAY 


WILLIAM H. MATTHEWS 


[7Tere is a contribution to Tuk Sunvey which tells its 
own story. It comes from the former head worker of 
Wingsley House, Pittsburgh, who was secretary of the 
Stockholders’? Committee of the Unitcd States Stecl Cor- 
poration which reported on labor conditions lust spring. 
As a result of that report the Steel Corporation ap- 
pointed a committee to consider practical plans for 
cutting down the twelve-hour day. In this spontaneous 
lctter Mr. Matthews gives some human eaperienee that 
backs up the progressive plant munayers at Granite 
City who have gone on to the eiyht-hour shift.—Kd.] 


I have just read Mr. Fitch’s article in THE 
Survey on the experiment’ going forward with 
the eight-hour day in the steel mills. As to the 
point as to whether a shorter working day would 
mean an increased efficiency and increased out- 
put, I am reminded of an interview I had last win- 
ter with the general manager of one of the big- 
gest steel mills in the Pittsburgh district. He 
had, some four months previous, ordered the 
seven-day week cut out absolutely in all blast 
furnace work, which means, as you know, the 
adding to the blast furnace crews one extra 
man for every six at work. The bosses and 
foremen came to him when he ordered the 
change, deploring the fact that such a change 
would mean the end of making new records. 
He replied by telling them that it would mean 
bigger records than ever. 

“And,” said he to me, “it has worked out as 
I knew it would. Last week was our record 
making week. And we hung up new figures. 
What is more, I noted none of the stress and 
strain among the men last week that was always 
so noticeable among them when we were work- 
ing for new records on the old seven-day week 
schedule.” ; 

I remember another general manager in the 
Chicago district, an open champion of the eight- 
hour shift, in continuous process work at least, 
who asserted with confidence that he could, with 
such a schedule in operation for two years, “beat 
all production records in the country.” 

One of the objections made to the adoption 
of the eight-hour shift is the impossibility of 
securing sufficient skilled and semi-skilled men. 
That, I believe, would gradually right itself. 


1S$ee Ton Survpy, November 16, 1912, p. 198. 
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During my years of settlement work in Pitts- 
burgh I knew many old steel workers who had 
left the mills because of the brutally long hours 
that they had to work. Again, I almost inva- 
tiably found that the Americans who were at 
work in the mills refused to have their boys 
follow them in their trades because of the long 
hours involved in the work. They wanted their 
boys to “go at something where they wouldn’t 
have to work twelve hours out of every twenty- 
four.” I have always believed that with a de- 
cent working day many of the boys of the steel 
workers would turn to the mills. One first 
helper on open-hearth furnace work I remember. 
He was making big wages—felt sure of a fore- 
man’s job a little later on. Three boys he had— 
one of them working in a store, the other two 
in school. I asked him if he would not later take 
them in the mills, where they could probably 
make more money than elsewhere. The ques- 
tion itself angered him. “I’d work the flesh 
off every finger before I’d risk my boys in this 
business,’ was his answer. And the risk was, I 
found, in his mind, the one involved in the sched- 
ule of hours he had to work. 


THE RELATION OF VOLUN- 
TARY TO POLITICAL ACTION 


SIMON N. PATTEN 


University of Pennsylvania 


One of the first articles I read after return- 
ing this fall was by Jane Addams. My atten- 
tion was held not so much by its argument as 
by the light it threw on her epoch-making per- 
sonal development. She says her interest has 
gradually changed from social to political action. 
To start in philanthropy and end in politics seems 
to her the normal trend of progress. I state her 
position not to refute it but ta contrast it with 
my own. 

I started a rank coercionist. At twenty I had 
on my program a dozen prohibitions which I 
meant to spend my life in imposing on the Ameri- 
can people. Like Miss Addams I cannot say 
when I began to alter my views, but changes in 
them have gradually come until to-day there is 
not a coercive measure in which I have faith. 
Public action, I still see, is a stage of progress, 
but it is a stage that comes after the victory has 
been won. We can only coerce a remnant, a 
degenerate remnant, hiding in caverns after the 
sun is sending its rays over the open hills and 
valleys. It is a futile task killing microbes one 
by one in the dark. If all of us went at it the 
failure would be only the more conspicuous. 
Progress does not come by dozens of little co- 
ercions, but by doses of freedom. It alone evokes 
forces dormant in maladjusted individuals. The 
real problem is to start the internal budding 
which better conditions bring. If the seed is 
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sound, the plants will grow in the open air better 
than in hot houses. 

This is not a new philosophy. Miss Addams 
has it as well as I and probably saw it earlier 
than I did. The difference between us is in the 
emphasis we give to its various elements. Shall 
we move from freedom to coercion or from co- 
ercion to freedom? How much of any social 
movement lies in each of these fields? It is 
here where programs vary and friends part. 
As I see it the initial stages in progress are 
first, to see accurately ; second, to describe clearly 
what is seen; and third, to find a group of per- 
sons who see the same things and who use the 
same words to describe them. This seems formal 
but no one makes an effective start until he real- 
izes its difficulties. Tradition and emotion blind 
us to the events going on about us. And if at 
last we see, the English language fails when we 
attempt to describe them. There are thousands 
of words we don’t want and none we need. We 
see as individuals; we socialize as we use a com- 
mon language. 

The uniting force in any group is the words 
they use. No voluntary group is held together 
in any other way, and with each new group 
comes new words and new expressions of feel- 
ing. The great advance in the past decade has 
been the growth of social expression. Reform 
is at last able to talk the English language. We 
could not have had political conventions to ad- 
vance the cause of social justice if social work- 
ers had not coined words that reshaped the 
sentiments these conventions evoke. The vic- 
tory is not won when a majority of the Ameri- 
can people cast their ballots in favor of reform; 
it was won when the first group of social work- 
ers saw the real facts and found words to con- 
vey to each other what they saw. The move- 
ment then became socialized and from this to 
victory is but a step, a formal step that would 
come almost as quickly without agitation as with 
it. Social movements like plants grow of them- 
selves if put in the sunshine. The right seed 
gives an abundant harvest even if the sower 
sleeps while it grows. These seeds are words 
conveying to others what we see and feel. And 
words are such filthy things, each of them carry- 
ing more microbes than are to be found in a 
pail of drinking water. We wash our food, but 
who thinks of sterilizing his words? Everyone 
also feels free to steal words or_to alter their 
meaning. Think of a coercionist calling himself 
a Socialist and of an emotional revivalist calling 
himself a Methodist. Of far greater importance 
than the power to see ourselves as others see 
us is the power to express ourselves so that 
others understand our thought. 

I shall apply this in a field where Miss Addams 
and I are interested. What are the hindrances 
to the uplift of woman? I would reply that 
the cause is advanced not by advocating suffrage 
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but by creating in men’s minds a clear idea of 
women. The trouble is primarily one of lan- 
guage and description. All the virtues have been 
observed and emphasized as they appear in men’s 
action. There are no female virtues: the so- 
called female virtues are negative qualities due 
to restraint. When a man thinks of a virtue 
he thinks of a man doing something in a mascu- 
line way. Since we have no words to describe 
a womanly way of doing the same act he ascribes 
sex to the virtue and thus makes the act un- 
womanly for a woman. In all languages the 
word feminine is used to describe the weak and 
defective. This oldest and crudest contrast of 
the good and the bad has become a fundamental 
characteristic of masculine thought. With ideas 
and words that classify the feminine as defective 
a man cannot help attributing to women the 
qualities or the lack of them that his language 
imposes. Give a man a better way of contrast- 
ing the good and the bad, the perfect and the 
imperfect, the strong and the weak and he will 
begin to judge women in these new terms and 
find that they have the same qualities men have. 
To call bad qualities feminine prejudges the case. 
Men dimly see the difference and sometimes use 
a better language, but in ordinary life they still 
think in the old, crude terms and thus misjudge 
women. 

If in regard to two opposing views one is 
held by 51 per cent of the women and 49 per 
cent of the men, while the other is accepted by 
51 per cent of the men and 49 per cent of the 
women; the first is dubbed feminine and the 
second is lauded as masculine. This sex con- 
sciousness is the most difficult of prejudices to 
disregard. Women are swayed by it as much as 
men. They view as feminine those finer senti- 
ments more often held by them and instinctively 
call that masculine which appeals to our coarser 
nature. Such views and terminology can be 
removed only by an improvement in language 
giving to each contrasted character an appro- 
priate name. Then we can say what we mean 
without depreciating the opposite sex. 

In such a situation, what is worth while, a 
suffragette agitation or a clearer vision? I feel 
that the cause will be won when men think of 
women not as defective men, but as beings with 
the same qualities they have mixed in a some- 
what different proportion. This means much ele- 
mentary work in morals, economics and art so 
that contrasts can be made and personality pic- 
tured in terms not involving sex. Voting is but 
an incident in the rising appreciating of women. 
In this, as in other causes, the first steps are the 
hard ones. When a tenth of the men see and 
measure the qualities of women accurately, con- 
verts to the new faith will come in droves. 

All this is equally true of social propaganda. 
Words, contrasts, art and song are the elements 
out of which movements come. All these are 
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formed by individuals long before they are so- 
cialized. If they are clear nothing can resist 
the on-coming of the new epoch. If they are 
hazy, vague and ineffective no amount of co- 
ercion can carry the movement to its goal. How 
is the first third to be converted. Certainly it 
is not by coercion. And if clear ideas, good art 
and deep emotion will convert one-third of the 
people why can not the same agencies convert 
the second third? The natural expansion of 
clear ideas and social emotions are checked onl 

when the degenerate, defective or dependent 
classes are reached. In such cases coercion has 
a definite but limited field to which it should be 
strictly confined. Voluntary effort must, how- 
ever, precede this coercion, and is the force back 
of every social uplift. 

I have written the foregoing to ask a question 
of social workers. What coercive measures have 
you on your program? Are they increasing or 
decreasing in number and are they to be applied 
earlier or later in the upbuilding of new stand- 
ards? I fear we are dividing into two schools. 
Is not the present a good time to clear up our 
ideas and see if the next steps cannot be taken 
along paths we all can go? 


THE GASEAFOR  GHE 
VOLUNTEER 
MARY E. RICHMOND 


In these days of expert investigations, social 
surveys, training schools for social workers, and 
all the rest of our elaborate machinery, where 
do the volunteers come in? Not all of the case 
in their favor can be stated here—editorial grist 
cannot be ground too fine—but they have a 
case and a very good one. 

There are violent rushes from one side of the 
ship to the other; we cry “Lo here!” and “Lo 
there!” but still the ship does not sink; it was 
built to float and, in fact, it does. We have seen 
the professional worker put forward as a com- 
plete and satisfactory substitute for the volun- 
teer, and we have seen the careless and wasteful 
use of volunteers do whatever it could do to dis- 
credit their service altogether. But the issue will 
not down; the deeper it is buried the more alive 
it becomes, and so we have also seen, during 
the last few years, in cities large and small, 
strong renewal of interest in the right utilization 
of this great social asset. 

The relation between the trained worker newly 
arrived and the volunteer in possession of the 
field had to be settled, there had to be a period 
of readjustment, and out of this now has come 
the clear conviction that there is no continuity 
of purpose in the social program that leaves the 
non-professional group of social servants out of 
account. The volunteers, as one of the younger 
professionals puts it, “are the real sons and 
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daughters of the community, while the paid 
worker, though she may be a loving daughter, 
is often an adopted one.” And changes, more- 
over, in the paid staff are all too frequent. It 
iS the responsible volunteer alone who assures 
continuity. 

But how is he or she to be made responsible? 
By avoiding the exploitation of the new recruit. 
He should be given training, should be provided 
with tasks of graded difficulty and of sufficient 
variety to develop his native gifts, should have 
very definite demands made upon him, and 
should be treated as seriously, in fact, as one 
would treat a paid assistant. Will the volun- 
teers rebel? Decidedly not; those agencies have 
the largest number of them that give them the 
most to do and see that they do it well. 

“There are trained workers who have a genius 
for the use of volunteers; there are others who 
have not, so that there will always be great un- 
evenness in the work, but there is a technique 
that can be rflastered.” 

Some social agencies are now organizing 
classes for their volunteer staff, and are adding 
beginners’ classes for the young people soon to 
be fitted for active service. But classes are the 
minor half of this training; the major half comes 
chiefly through daily contact with the trained 
workers of the staff (volunteer and paid) who 
believe that time, skill and patience invested in 
the new recruit is thoroughly worth while. 

A trustee of an associated charities in one of 
the ‘smaller cities finds many eager to under- 
take the field service of the society, but “mere 
willingness to help is not in itself a qualification. 
Intelligence, discretion, and general dependable- 
ness are as indispensable here as _ elsewhere. 
Therefore it is better to have it understood at 
first that, paradoxical as it may sound, volun- 
teers are not expected to volunteer, but that they 
will be asked to work as they are needed. To be 
asked to volunteer, then, becomes something of 
a distinction, and any possible sentiment of doing 
the society a favor by serving it is eliminated.” 
As to the value of the service she adds: 

“Volunteers working in the associated charities 
come to know their town as they have never 
known it before; they see sides of it they have 
never seen, and come face to face with problems 
they never knew existed. And because their 
town is like a large family their interest and 
their social enthusiasm are caught by other mem- 
bers of the large family, and so on and on.” 

There is danger that recruits may be drawn 
too exclusively from the college, the profession, 
or the social set already well represented in the 
society’s volunteer group. The wholesomeness 
of the other policy, of drawing in from the com- 
munity, that is, representatives of as many dif- 
ferent community groups as possibly is self- 
evident. 
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Let a veteran testify for her part to greater 
and greater dependence upon the volunteer's 
point of view for that elasticity and insight with- 
out which our tasks become as lead. Dr. Osler 
advises his professional brethren who are over 
forty to keep their faces turned resolutely to- 
ward the rising instead of the setting sun; our 
faces are so turned not resolutely but instinct- 
ively when our work is done in a company of 
devoted volunteer workers, many of whom are 
of the younger generation. They know the com- 
munity in ways that we are too busy and too old 
to know it; they interpret it to us and, through 
their many points of contact, pass our message 
on to all sorts and conditions of men. If, at any 
time in the past, the volunteer has been a Lady 
Bountiful who ruffled our democratic temper, she 
is this no longer, but an earnest seeker, rather, 
after relations of human _ helpfulness . that, 
through all the imperfect social adjustments of 
our time, shall still be without condescension or 
self-righteousness. 

Against a certain opinionated and self-righte- 
ous attitude in some of the trained social workers 
themselves we have to be especially on our guard. 
This world is not a stage upon which we pro- 
fessional workers are to exercise our talents, 
while the volunteers do nothing but furnish the 
gate-receipts and an open-mouthed admiration of 
our performances. Social work is a larger thing 
than that. When Balaustion recited the moving 
drama of the aged Athenian upon the steps of 
the temple at Syracuse, she recited it to an audi- 
ence to whom the story of Alcestis was far more 
than a legend, and to whom some of the tragedies 
of Euripides were known by heart. It is such 
an audience—a participating audience—that is 
needed for all the finer developments of social 
work. When we look back over the line of 
pioneers in social work who held this faith and 
made it a living thing, who never were content 
just to do the work themselves but patiently kept 
step with the beginner, we can say of them, as 
Balaustion said of her own great countrymen, 


“Ah, that brave 
Bounty of poets, the one royal race 
That ever was, or will be, in this world! 
They give no gift that bounds itself and ends 
I’ the giving and the taking: theirs so breeds 
I’ the heart and soul’ o’ the taker, so transmutes 
The man who only was a man before, 
That he grows godlike in his turn, can give— 
He also: share the poets’ privilege, 
Bring forth new good, new beauty, from the old.” 


We too can share the privilege of our masters, 
if we share their secret; we too can “bring forth 
new good, new beauty, from the old.” 
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WHAT I SAW IN AMERICA 


PAOMAS SOUL ER MODs Boke GeePe 


PROFESSOR OF PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF MEDICINE, UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM 
COLLEGE OF MEDICINE, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE 


giene in Washington in September last 

I had the opportunity of visiting some 
of the cities of the eastern states and of seeing 
therein something of the labor conditions and 
industrial life of the people. Although I vis- 
ited a considerable variety of factories the num- 
ber seen was too small to enable me to make a 
comparison and draw conclusions between Amer- 
ican and British manufacturing plants. Besides 
being a foreigner perhaps it was my privilege, 
or misfortune, to have seen many of the best 
and few of the worst factories. 

Despite the larger number of labor-saving de- 
vices in use in America than in England there 
are in both countries still some industries, e. g., 
the iron and steel, in which the work is too hard 
and the hours are too long. Working a twelve- 
hour shift week after week and month after 
month frequently is beyond the limits of human 
strength. In some of the rail-making shops in 
England where the men work on two shifts, the 
work being continuous during the week days, 
the men rest for ten minutes at the end of every 
two hours and they are allowed twenty minutes 
for breakfast and the same for dinner. As the 
meal times coincide with ordinary rest periods 
there is thus given to the men seventy minutes’ 
rest during a twelve-hour day. With the excep- 
tion of these short intervals of rest the men are 
kept hard at work all the time. 

Equally long hours are found in some of the 
processes in iron works in the United States. 
At several of the blast furnaces in the north 
of England the hours have been reduced from 
twelve to eight with the result that the amount 
of iron produced is greater than in Stafford- 
shire where the twelve hours still prevail. Not 
only in the North of England is production 
greater but the men receive higher wages, al- 
though working fewer hours. The time has 
come when in the United States, England and 
elsewhere Sunday labor in iron works should 
be abolished. So far as blast furnaces are con- 
cerned experience and experiment have demon- 
strated that Sunday labor is not the economic 
and technical necessity it has hitherto been be- 
lieved to be. The day has dawned when there 
should be a respite from all Sunday toil. It has 
no direct bearing upon the point that the Poles 
and Slovaks in the States are only too glad to 
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work on Sunday in order to secure the extra 
day’s wages. 

It is a well known fact that in the United 
States few American-born workmen undertake 
hard, disagreeable and dangerous work. This 
is left largely to the foreigners from eastern 
Europe for whom, and I refer here especially 


- to the Poles and Slovaks, it seems to me too little 


personal consideration is shown. Many of these 
men are literally beasts of burden in American 
factories today. Without these foreigners it 
would be extremely difficult for much of the fac- 
tory work in the United States to be carried on. 

From what I have seen and heard of foreign 
laborers in the States I feel that I must advance 
a plea on their behalf. They are frequently 
given extremely dangerous work without being 
instructed as to the risks they run, These men 
are ignorant and they have not reached the 


‘stage of civilization of the American, but not- 


withstanding they are men capable of aspiring 
to higher things while many of their children 
will become citizens of the republic. 

A little more humane treatment of these for- 
eigners and more sympathy extended to them 
would do much to lighten the burden of their toil 
and make life more agreeable. Employers are 
willing to pay and even to pay well for unskilled 
labor, but they do not, so far as the ordinary 
laborer is concerned take sufficient cognizance 
of the physical limitations of the human ma- 
chine. 

The large number of foreigners employed in 
factories adds to the difficulty of management 
and is one of the causes of accidents. Regulations 
have to be printed in several languages. With 
such employes factory owners find it easier to 
do all they can by all sorts of devices to pre- 
vent accidents rather than take the trouble to 
instruct the work people how to protect them- 
selves. The importance of education cannot al- 
together be overlooked, for by it the workman 
is taken into the employer’s confidence, his intelli- 
gence is awakened and he is given the oppor- 
tunity of co-operating with the owners so as to 
make regulations effective. 

Apart from accidents in no industry is instruc- 
tion more called for than in the manufacture of 
white lead.t In factories where white lead is made 

18ee The Lead Workers, TH Svrvny, November 23, 
1912, p. 229. 
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or lead compounds used factory regulations, such 
as those in Great Britain, do not appear gen- 
erally to be in force. There is no compulsory 
periodical medical examination of the workers 
nor of the workmen when first taken on, and 
yet in some of the white lead factories which I 
visited employers have of their own accord 
drawn up regulations and they require their 
work people to be medically examined just as in 
England. Where health can become so readily im- 
paired and life endangered as in the manufacture 
of lead it should not be left altogether to em- 
ployers to draw up regulations for the work peo- 
_ ple. There should be a minimum state require- 
ment which employers might improve upon if 
they chose. So long as there are no periodical 
medical examinations of the workmen with 
power of suspension given to the doctor the 
health of the men will be menaced. 


From my visits to white lead factories in the 


States and to town hospitals, also from my con- 
versations with medical practitioners appointed 
to particular factories I did not find plumbism 
more prevalent in the lead works of America 
than in England, but I am disposed to think, 
judging from Bulletins of Labor and the careful 
and searching inquiry into this subject by Dr. 
Alice Hamilton that, owing to the comparatively 
brief time at my disposal in the States and the 
limited ground I covered, probably the white lead 
works I visited were among the best in the coun- 
try. From statistics it would appear, however, 
that all is not right in American lead works. 
Fires may be smouldering which I had no op- 
portunity of seeing. 

It is an extremely creditable feature of the white 
lead industry of the United States that the manu- 
facturers have never employed women as was 
formerly and is still partially the case in Great 
Britain. This circumstance has prevented the 
outbreak of those more severe forms of plumb- 
ism—the cerebral type known as saturnine en- 
cephalopathy, so rapidly fatal and destructive to 
young life. In Great Britain lead poisoned 
patients ultimately find their way to infirmaries 
and workhouse hospitals or they remain under 
the care of the works’ medical officer, but the 
number of persons suffering from plumbism in 
any district can always be readily ascertained 
since all cases of lead poisoning must be notified 
to the’, chief inspector: “of “factories. “Until 
America has in all the states adopted compulsory 
notification, no accurate estimate of occupational 
plumbism is possible. In some respects it might 
be advisable for compulsory notification to pre- 
cede a Workmen’s Compensation Act, since it 
would reveal the extent to which plumbism is 
more prevalent in some trades compared with 
others, and would then be of some assistance to 
insurance companies in arranging terms with em- 
ployers. 
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Unrealized Dangers 


Possibly there may be in the United States a 
larger percentage of concealed and unrecognized 
cases of plumbism than in Great Britain. With 
us the incidence of lead poisoning runs parallel 
with the amount of casual labor employed. In 
the United States with its enormous foreign im- 
migration many of the men who become white 
lead workers do not follow the occupation long 
enough to become really ill, Once they have 
had an attack of colic they, instead of return- 
ing to the lead work on their recovery as the 
men do in England, become frightened and seek 
other employment. Change of occupation at the 
earliest opportunity thus creates a condition of 
things which is misleading. This summer while 
visiting a white lead factory in France I found 
such wretched conditions prevailing that I was 
certain there must be much sickness among the 
workmen. On carefully inspecting the register 
of the workmen employed, however, there ap- 
peared to be, practically speaking, no sickness 
among the men as testified to by the visiting 
medical officer. Where sickness did d6ccur it was 
of an extremely mild nature. On pointing out 
these facts to the manager of the works and dis- 
cussing them with him he drew my attention to 
the equally interesting fact that the men did not 
follow the occupation long enough to become ill, 
that there was a constant stream of men passing 
through the factory, a circumstance which added 
considerably to the cost of production but which 
gave the works a clearer bill of health than it 
otherwise deserved. 

In European as in American lead works 
casual laborers are replacing the more constant 
workmen, but in England the men on the average, 
stay longer with their employers so that when 
plumbism occurs the type of the malady tends to 
be more serious. There must, therefore, be in 
the United States the dispersion into other trades 
of a considerable number of unskilled workmen, 
many of whom may just have become the sub- 
jects of the minor forms of lead poisoning so 
that the nature of their complaint on becoming 
ill, when following other occupations, may not 
at first be readily recognized. 

“Some of the white lead and color factories 
which I saw in the United States are of more 
modern construction than those in England and 
Scotland. It is our experience that in old fac- 
tories with wooden floors and where heavy ma- 
chinery is running as in the grinding depart- 
ment of white lead works the joints of the floors 
become loosened, they harbor dust, allow it to 
fall through to underlying workrooms and, by 
thus distributing the dust add to the dangers. 
Wherever possible cement floors ought to re- 
place those made of wood. The mechanical 
stoving or automatic methods adopted for dry- 
ing white lead, also electrical haulage, which I 
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saw in at least one of the white lead works in 
the States, are steps in the right direction. 

This is not the occasion on which to discuss 
what are the legislations which should be in 
force in a white lead works. Although it is not 
always easy for a medical man to anticipate the 
development of plumbism in a lead worker, yet 
there can be no question as to the benefit of 
medical inspection and the advisability of sus- 
pending workmen who look as if they were sick- 
ening from lead poisoning. Owing to the amount 
of labor which it would entail upon state paid 
officials, medical inspection might, at any rate 
for the present, be just as well discharged by 
doctors appointed by employers so long as these 
give the medical officers full power to suspend 
suspected workmen. Employers must recognize 
that it pays them better to keep their work peo- 
ple well, better too for the trade generally. 

I need hardly remind American readers that 
wherever possible in the manufacture of pot- 
tery, leadless glazes should replace those made 
with lead, that the use of raw lead or white 
lead should be discarded and its place taken by a 
fritted lead compound. 


Brass Poisoning 


How to get rid of the harmful influences of 
the fumes which arise dtfring brass-pouring is 
as difficult a problem in the United States as it 
is in the old country. Brass pouring is the 
cause of considerable bodily discomfort to, and 
of severe abdominal pains in, those who follow 
the employment. The men suffer from what is 
called “brass founder’s ague.” The malady has 
no connection with malaria, it only resembles 
the classic disease in so far as it also has three 
stages—the shivering, hot and perspiring. For- 
tunately the illness does not last long. It is over 
in the course of two or three days but, although 
of short duration, the headache and the fever 
tell upon the men since they are left weakened 
and nervous for a day or two afterwards, and 
besides the malady may recur twice or thrice in 
the course of a summer. Colic and constipation 
are also complained of. 

There is an enormous loss of brass in the 
fumes which escape into the shop and the open 
atmosphere. Tons of metal must thus be lost 
annually in large brass works so that it would 
well repay the owners of such establishments to 
devise means for the collection of the fumes and 
the recovery of the metal. 


Fire Hazards 


As regards protection of life by fire. escapes 
and fire drills the United States is undoubtedly 
in advance of Great Britain. It is to be hoped 
that the adoption of the measures at present in 
force in New Jersey and some of the other states 
will become more general. 
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I had the opportunity of seeing the employes 
—men, women and girls—leave two large fac- 
tories in Trenton on the fire alarm inside the 
factories being sounded. Within two minutes 
the work people, about 1,000 in each instance, 
were out of the buildings. I was particularly 
impressed by the discipline and good order which 
prevailed at both of the demonstrations attended 
by Colonel Bryant and myself. Under all such 
circumstances panic is the one thing to be dread- 
ed. The best way to prevent panic is by dis- 
cipline to be prepared for it. 


Constitutions: Legal vs. Human 


One sees in the limitations of the written 
constitutions of the United States, some of the 
difficulties which lie in the way of industrial 
legislation, and yet it cannot but be admitted that 
the health of the working classes and through it 
the physique of future generations transcend in 
importance all freedom of contract between em- 
ployer and employed. There are many large 
questions in regard to which state rights should 
be sunk. Upon such problems as Sunday labor, 
kinds of trades permissible to women and young 
persons, hours of work not only for women and 
children but for men as well, protection of ma- 
chinery, regulations for dangerous trades and 
bright illumination of dark places in factories, 
there should be little or no difference of opinion 
in one state or another. Mutual confidence and 
co-operation between state and state would make 
the path of industrial legislation easier. 

Generally speaking, work is rushed too much 
and life is lived at too high pressure in the Uni- 
ted Statesir There’ is! no, reason fort cither. 
Work and the love of work for the monetary 
gains it brings are more characteristic of Ameri- 
can than of most other people and yet what is the 
gain if life is shortened by the strain imposed 
upon it in trying to obtain these? A nation 
whose working men are old at forty is certainly 
not only: not rich in men but is not doing its 
best for them. American prosperity runs too 
much on one line and it seems likely to go on 
doing so. Alertness caught on years ago and is 
still a striking feature of the people. Nations 
like individuals cannot give themselves up ex- 
clusively to the pursuit of wealth without the 
amenities of life suffering. To be intense in 
one direction is to lose by the exclusiveness. In 
this utilitarian age not only in America but in 
Great Britain and the nations of western 
Europe literature and the arts find little encour- 
agement. It is the day of the application of 
science to human needs and the development of 
society. Time alone can tell whether out of what 
we boastfully call the improved conditions of 
modern life human society will rise to a higher 
level than it has as yet attained, whether philoso- 
phy will reach a loftier realm, and poetry soar 
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to greater altitudes as the result of the influence 
of the so-called better environment. Without 
disparaging all that a comfortable environment 
may give it yet remains that the greatest events 
of life have never been the outcome of leisured 
care but of strife. 


The Young Women of the Factories. 


Two things particularly struck me in my visits 
to American factories—one is the fewer old 
workmen seen therein compared with England, 
a state of things not to be wondered at since the 
principal aim of factory enterprise is to get the 
utmost out of the human machine, and the other 
is the enormous employment of female labor. It 
is, I admit, extremely pleasing in going through 
a factory to see hundreds of young women, aged 
from seventeen to twenty-five and upwards, clean 
and neatly dressed when the nature of the work 
permits of it, and one cannot but in a sense join 
in the pride which a manager feels in showing to 
a casual visitor to his factory such an army of 
young womanhood; but apart from the circum- 
stance that the women are earning their liveli- 
hood and in some instances lightening the call 
upon the family exchequer, is there no other 
side to the question which calls for thoughtful 
consideration? 

Factory life does not tend to the development 
of those traits which make home attractive. It 
does not encourage marriage and by it maternity 
is discouraged. What is to become of the women 
when they reach the age of fifty? Replaced by 
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younger hands and with no longer a place for 
them in the factory or office, with memories only 
of good wages spent neither wisely nor with a 
view to the future for such women as remain 
unmarried will the discontentment be greater or 
less than is the experience of middle age gen- 
erally? For those who have saved and been 
thrifty the years after fifty may well become the 
enjoyable evening of a well spent and active life, 
but for those who have not saved, occupation 
gone, family ties broken and no home life avail- 
able, the prospects are anything but attractive 
and reassuring. 

The American nation too will have lost con- 
siderably by having utilized in the production of 
mere material wealth the best years of a great 
part of its available womanhood when the na- 
tion itself is so much in need of sons and daugh- 
ters born under the flag and reared in the tradi- 
tions of all that has made the United States 
powerful, progressive and enduring. 

There is more than need therefore for a re- 
consideration of many of the social and indus- 
trial problems which exist in the United States 
today. 

So far as industrial hygiene is concerned there 
is room for a National Institution of Labor 
which would deal with the prevention of acci- 
dents, welfare of the employes, occupational dis- 
eases, reforms generally including better work- 
ing conditions, better and cheaper housing, defi- 
nition of men and women’s work, the employ- 
ment of young persons and all such kindred 
subjects as belong to labor, health and welfare. 


CASE WORK’ 


MARY WILLCOX GLENN 


tends to become so impersonal that it is 

with relief one turns at times from 
the big department store to enter the small spec- 
ialty shop. In one such shop, that of a watch- 
maker, I got recently the refreshing sense of 
easy relationship. The watch I had taken to 
have repaired called for such slight adjustment 
that I explained my own inability to set it straight 
by professing that I was no mechanic. “Not 
everyone can be a mechanic,” said the clock- 
maker with grave courtesy, “but I am sure that 
you have a line.” In face of his definite skill 
attested to by the varying tones of the clocks 
and watches that stood about the narrow room, 
I felt free at the moment only to answer “I am 
much occupied.” Nevertheless, I do represent a 
line of effort as positive in its way as is the 
making and repairing of clocks; a line, more- 


ale: relation between shopper and salesman 


1Based on a paper delivered before the New York State 
Conference of Charities and Correction at Syracuse. 


over, that lends itself to definition and offers 
analogies which my Swiss watch-maker, with his 
philosophic bent of mind, could grasp with surety. 

To those of us who believe that case work 
is a distinctive and fundamental part of 
social work its definite purpose is such treat- 
ment of the case of need as will help the indi- 
vidual to live his life fully, and help him in 
such a way as not to depress the independent 
efforts being made by other members of his com- 
munity. It involves, furthermore, such use of 
the experience gained in the service of the few 
as will help not only to determine the needs of 
the many, but will ascertain the probable reac- 
tion of the greater number to general preventive 
and curative efforts. To man these four service 
outposts means to face facts, to prepare for re- 
dress, to meet the cost, and to unite effort. 

1. Face facts. Let me put the matter in 
terms of the family; not a generalized or typical 
family, but an individual family with idiosyn- 
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cracies that make it distinct from any other fam- 
ily that one has met or can meet; a family, how- 
ever, that, in spite of its individuality, is de- 
pendent on the conditions of living that surround 
it. Its conceptions of work, definite or elusive, 
are held in common with others of its own neigh- 
borhood, as are in the main its religious and 
educational convictions and its attitude to the 
uses of leisure and to desirable forms of recrea- 
tion. It, as well as its neighbors, is being played 
on by forces good and evil; it becomes the sub- 
ject of legislative restrictions and safeguards; 
it is suffering with others a changing conception 
of what home implies and family relationships 
mean. 

Mrs. Flynn, when left a widow with a family 
of young children, acted on her conviction of 
what was right when she looked for work and 
took what was easiest to get. The work in a 
large office building meant long hours under poor 
conditions, and was of a kind that she, with her 
“bad leg,’ was especially unfitted for. The 
charitable society which learned to know her 
later, when she was striving to make good finan- 
cially at such heavy odds, withdrew her from 
work and urged her to accept medical care so 
that she might become sound physically. Mrs. 
Flynn co-operated by making good use of the 
money help, but she could not be brought to ad- 
mit the importance of radical treatment for her 
swollen leg. 

The neighborhood in which she lived is a poor 
one in which to rear children, but in it she was 
reared and lived her married life, and in it she 
found the friends who believed that in their 
neighborhood she had the best chance to live her 
widowed life to advantage. When her oldest 
daughter, just under sixteen years of age, got 
beyond her control and, though made the sub- 
ject of patient and considerate effort on the part 
of settlement, probation, church and charity 
workers to change the tendency of her young 
life, became the mother of an illegitimate child, 
the staunch neighborhood friends still felt that 
it was not the wretched environment, but Carrie’s 
natural recklessness, that made her go wrong. 
To have insisted on a change of residence for 
the widow would, in their judgment, have been 
to put an unwarranted pressure on a mother who 
was doing her best by her children and, with the 
exception of the one black sheep, was meeting 
with success. 

These few facts of Mrs. Flynn’s life are not 
set down here in order to lead up to a decision 
as to whether relief in money should have been 
made conditional on change of residence or on 
Mrs. Flynn’s submitting to proper medical treat- 
ment, or as to whether she was fitted in any event 
to cope with Carrie. The meagerness of detail 
gives no fair basis for decision. But they are 
given to illustrate the point that in order to 
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make any headway with the particular case, one 
is forced to gather all the facts which have 
a bearing on it and to give each due and com- 
parative weight. Also, that in considering the 
particular case one must bear in mind that the 
facts revealed by its study have a distinct rela- 
tion to the lives of other men, women and chil- 
dren. To withdraw Mrs. Flynn from her job 
is not sufficient of itself, but should lead to the 
protection of other such women from the long 
hours and poor conditions to which she sub- 
mitted unquestioningly. Whether Mrs. Flynn 
should have been forced to leave her neighbor- 
hood or not does not lessen the importance of 
making the conditions on the street and in the 


tenement less threatening to the morals of im- 


pressionable, pleasure-loving boys and _ girls. 
Whether Mrs. Flynn should have been given re- 
lief conditional on her accepting the medical aid 
advised does not affect the importance of the 
work that lies ahead in educating the people of 
her neighborhood to make use of the opportu- 
nities offered by hospital and nursing forces, or 
of the task laid on the medical fraternity of 
making its work for the individual so thorough 
that suspicion is disarmed. 

Gorham, a longshoreman, is in a hospital ill 
as a result of exposure and of physical over- 
strain. McGibbon is suffering from the effects 
of lead poisoning. Neither he nor Gorham, 
though each is the husband of a young wife and 
father of small children, can ever again become 
the full provider for his family. Why are these 
men, young in years, forced to see their wives 
become wage-earners, or to lean on the help of 
relatives or of outside agencies? To get an 
answer, which may include points relating on 
the one hand to the industry and on the other to 
the industrial efficiency of the man, to his physi- 
cal inheritance and environment and to his pre- 
vious manner of life, calls for a facing of many 
facts and for a recognition of their complexity. 

The suffering and the indignities borne by 
those who are being worsted by the hard condi- 
tions of the industrial world should burn the 
hearts of those who assume responsibility for 
righting wrongs. They should burn the heart, 
but at the same time fire the brain to activity. 
To face the facts revealed by case study should 
move one to act not emotionally, but with pains- 
taking deliberation. So little knowledge is held 
as to the reaction of the individual or of a body 
of individuals to preventive and remedial efforts 
that the time should be counted as gained which 
deliberately is given to the study of cases befare 
generalizing and definitive action is taken. Cases 
must be reviewed, however, not only to learn 
what they can reveal as to the probable reaction 
of individuals to the rehabilitating efforts made 
in their behalf, but, also, to gauge the actual 
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value that the work done on them has for the 
families treated. 

2. Prepare for redress. There will be no real 
redress until those of us who believe in case 
work really consider the size and the equipment 
of the force called for to man our second outpost 
effectively. There must be established a force 
capable of working for a standard of investiga- 
tion and treatment of general family disabilities 
comparable at least to the force that the medical 
profession at its best would be willing to offer 
for the diagnosis and treatment of general physi- 
cal disabilities. To build up an effective force 
of investigators means preparation for a form of 
service which is as distinctive in character as is 
any other service in the whole range of social 
experimentation. The student must on the one 
hand give such loyalty as assures balance and 
persistency in effort, and must on the other be 
reasonably sure that in the exercise of his pro- 
fession he will not be so laden with a bulk of 
cases as to have no time to make good with any 
one. To protect the competent case worker from 
having to lower his standard because he is 
swamped by numbers is a task to which the ex- 
ecutives of our charitable societies and their 
boards of management should set themselves. 

Could any one measure the real needs of Mrs. 
Flynn’s family who was not trained to take as 
seriously the economic and moral problems 
evoked by her widowhood as would a conscien- 
tious physician the physical condition resulting 
from her bearing of children? Could any one 
be in any genuine way a help to Mrs. Flynn who 
had not learned to think of her as a mother of 
potential citizens? To see the service of the im- 
mediate hour in relation to the long succession 
of days which may be marked by partial depend- 
ence on charitable aid, or aid qualified by any 
other name, is a steadying vision. 

Gorham and McGibbon, victims of bad indus- 
trial conditions and of poverty of opportunity, 
though worsted early in the struggle for exist- 
ence, are not out of the game. The case worker 
who cannot conceive of these men as still ready 
to make partial support for their families is do- 
ing them and their neighbors a serious injury. 
They are not done for; their lives are not lived. 
The task is to adjust the labor of their future 
to their physical endurance and to keep clearly 
in view that if their wages must be supplemented 
they must be supplemented in such a way as not 
to depress the will of the family to be economic- 
ally independent. The family, moreover, should 
not be considered as made up only of the mem- 
bers commonly in sight, but also of those rela- 
tives who do help to determine the point of view 
of the family group as a whole. 

Dennis was twenty-one when he married, his 
wife was eighteen, and never was there a couple 
less prepared to make a stable home. When at 
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each crisis in their married life he returned to 
his mother for food and shelter, his deserted 
wife, with their babies, made a sure appeal to the 
sympathies of the charitable giver. The worker 
whose task it is to try to construct a home from 
what seem to be mere fragments of human rela- 
tionship needs to read some of those long stand- 
ing records of couples now old in years, who 
when young also made their first appeal for aid. 
I have in mind one such family, the Gordons, 
which more than twenty years ago began its 
long history of desertion, intermittent arrests 
and workhouse sentences on the part of the man; 
work, intermittent because of child bearing, on 
the part of the woman; charitable aid, also inter- 
mittent, from various charitable agencies. The 
sorry fact which stands as the patent result of 
these years of wasted effort is that the sons of the 
ne’er-do-well are ne’er-do-wells themselves, and 
that the woman is at work for the younger men, 
her sons, as in her early days she worked for the 
older man, their father. They will marry women 
who in their turn will scrape along with insuf- 
ficient means won at heavy cost and supple- 
mented by charitable aid. It is the record of 
such a family which makes it imperative that the 
worker who is in a measure responsible for the 
Dennises should be prepared at least to make 
a clear-sighted attempt to bring the young couple, 
whose relatives are decent people, through to 
some other point than that now held by the 
Gordons. 

The Clarks are newly arrived in the United 
States. They have used what money they got 
from the sale of the small homestead in the old 
country and have naturally not learned how to 
make the $50 monthly wage of the man meet, in 
New York, the needs of a family of five, three 
of whom are small children. They came to the 
big city against the advice of relatives, and 
should go back to the nearby smaller city where 
some of their own people are, and where living 
is cheaper and prospective wages no smaller than 
in New York. It takes no little time and no 
small amount of case experience, however, to 
unravel the tangled skein of their life and then 
work with them so as to be reasonably sure that, 
in spite of Mrs. Clark’s temporary ill health and 
Mr. Clark’s tendency to drink, they will come 
through economically independent. 

So many problems of individual lives come to 
mind, problems with which a case worker is 
called on to grapple. Each is stamped with indi- 
viduality, each presents complexities to be faced 
when any trial is made to rehabilitate or to mod- 
ify conditions of life. If redress is to take root, 
can any degree of preparation on the part of 
the social worker be too great? 

To meet the demand of the field, case work 
must draw to itself college men and women who 
have native abilities which make them capable 
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of taking foremost places in the professions of 
the ministry, law, medicine and education. Men 
and women of such calibre are needed to help 
determine the technique of a profession in pro- 
cess of finding itself. Does not the case of Car- 
rie Flynn call for the nicest treatment that can 
be devised by an ardent student of applied psy- 
chology? Can any task be more worth while 
than to learn how the craving for the joy of life 
may be made to lend itself to developing a 
woman rather than to wrecking a girl? Can any 
humanitarian study be more worth while than 
to find out how to make foolish young Dennis 
carry the responsibilities he has assumed, any 
effort be more remunerative than that directed 
to shaping opportunities for his children so that 
they can have a preparation for living which will 
give reasonable assurance of their being in their 
turn able to make stable homes? 

I wish to emphasize, however, the need of a 
growing body, not only of equipped regulars, 
but of volunteers. There is not time to define 
the place and purpose of the volunteer, but if 
case work is to include treatment which sees 
a family through a period of acute depression, 
safely on the road to permanent recovery, there 
can be no fulfilling of its aim unless there be 
drawn into service a steadily growing body of 
persons, men and women, who meet a share of 
the cost of effective case work by giving a por- 
tion of their time to considered and persistent 
service in behalf of individuals in need. It was 
comparatively easy to meet the immediate neces- 
sities of the Carters, necessities that grew out 
of the fact that father and mother were dying 
of tuberculosis after lives in which drink had 
played a devastating part. It was far from easy 
to make provision for Jim and Frank which 
would carry promise that they, inured young to 
a low standard of living, would become manly 
men. The grip of a friendly visitor has loos- 
ened the hold that the mean city neighborhood 
had on them, and under new and favorable con- 
ditions they are getting a real chance to make 
good. 

3. Meet the cost. If the first two outposts 
are adequately manned, we shall be able to hold 
our other two. To face the facts growing out 
of case experience so as to be unwilling to sub- 
mit to partial redress, and to develop a force 
trained to grasp inherent needs, is to be ready to 
win equipment. It needs no saying that to carry 
through any adequate program of treatment for 
families, means sufficient. are needed to provide 
a staff of trained workers who, to repeat in dif- 
ferent form, measure their work by a qualita- 
tive not a quantitative rule. Emphasis is laid 
advisedly first on the need of money to provide 
a sufficient force of persons equipped to aid in 
the rehabilitation of families, because without 
the right force the providing of money alone can- 
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not get the results in view. Money may be ade- 
quately provided and relief be after all inade, 
quate, because useful disposition of the means is 
not furthered by adequate case treatment. When 
knowledge of the family is held, not its present 
status alone, but its past history and its potential 
power, the money cost of making provision, not 
for material relief alone, but for forms of 
relief not commonly termed material, such as 
varied institutional care, will be met as never 
before. Money relief will be seen to be 
valuable only as it has vital relation to 
family life, with its spiritual, mental physical 
and temperamental sides. The holding of knowl- 
edge of the family will be recognized as 
futile if knowledge is not translated into a 
rehabilitating effort, ready to face the price of 
its program. Mrs. Schneider, the widow of a 
builder, had not only what might be called a 
bourgeois attitude towards labor, but a wrong 
conception of business obligation. When she 
came broken in health and fortune to the atten- 
tion of a charitable society, she and her four in- 
telligent children needed more than mere money 
—they needed to be trained to have a new out- 
look on life. As a first step, they had to submit 
to temporary separation so that the harassed 
woman might be nervously braced to start with 
her children on the difficult road to future in- 
dependence. That they finally reached that des- 
tination is due to Mrs. Schneider’s gradually in- 
creased co-operation with a carefully conceived 
plan. 

Clarity in perceiving the need of the widow, 
the fatherless, the aged, the mained, the defec- 
tive, will make patent the fact that in no general- 
izing way can the measure of a family’s need 
be taken; that by following no mere arithmetical 
rule can it be determined what should be the 
minimum or maximum of relief in money allowed 
to a specified class of persons. Do not misunder- 
stand me. I do not wish to make the impres- 
sion that money is not hard to get for the re- 
habilitation of family life; only, that it is much 
easier to get when the appeal carries conviction 
that real benefit will accrue from the giving. 
Also, that to use the money genuinely to help is, 
in the last analysis, a more serious task than it is 
to get the money. To work hard to get money 
for classes of cases before making careful prep- 
aration for the expenditure of the money is, in 
my judgment, to put the cart before the horse, 
to the lasting crippling of the horse. 

And may I add, that to change the name of a 
thing does not change the essence of a thing, 
and that to shift a responsibility from one set of 
shoulders because they have carried their burden 
with questionable adroitness on to another set 
does not necessarily give promise of more adroit 
portage or of the ability to carry a bigger load. 
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4. United effort. When case work is search- 
ing, effort is in process of being united. Co- 
operation need not be sought as an end, when the 
spirit of service has found it as a means. 

Meakin is at last a self-respecting foreman 
of a gang, after twenty years of casual work 
and neglect of his family, because a charity 
worker and a Catholic priest determined to make 
a united effort to pull him through. Stone has 
got the better of the inebriety that was wreck- 
ing him, because charity worker, employer, phy- 
sician and pastor united to effect cure. Jansen 
is back in New York supporting the family he 
deserted because the charity worker and the 
court official together brought him to see that 
there was nothing else for him to do. Without 
some deliberative effort to measure what each 


ELLEN COLLINS 


LOUISA LEE SCHUYLER 


[Readers of THE SURVEY, many 
of whom are especially interested 
at this time in Red Cross work, 
will be glad to read the following 
account of what was done in war- 
times fifty years ago for emerg- 
ency relief, before there was any 
Red Cross in this or any other 
country. 

It is of interest to know that 
the State Charities Aid Associa- 


tion, founded by Miss Schuyler 
in 1872, and which has recently 
celebrated its fortieth anniversary, 
was in @ sense a direct successor 
of the Woman’s Central Associa- 


tion of Relief, Miss Schuyler 
brought into its original member- 
ship a large number of women in 
New York City and throughout 
the state, who had been fellow 
workers with her during the war. 

—Ed] 


Mrs. 


N a modest house in West Eleventh Street 
in this city there lived, for over sixty years, 
and there died, last July, in her eighty-fifth 

year, a lady whose name should not be allowed 
to pass without further notice. 

For Miss Ellen Collins played no inconspicuous 
part in New York City during the Civil War, 
from 1861 until 1865, and for many years after- 
wards. Her father, Joseph B. Collins, of the So- 
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Miss Ellen Collins writing. 
Stevens; Miss Louisa Lee Schuyler; Mrs. William Preston Griffin ; 
d’Oremieulx. 
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stands ready to give, and to learn where each is 
getting results, the case worker will be carried 
along a futile trail. 

“Straw for his tale of bricks he tried to get, 
but straw or no straw, he faithfully made his 
bricks” closes in a current magazine a brief 
description of a social worker. We see the pro- 
cess. The worknzan knows that his brick calls 
for straw to ensure tenacity, but time presses 
and the demand is for immediate delivery. His 
bricks without straw can make a wall; whether 
the wall stand or not, he has delivered his tale. 
If we case workers leave unmanned any one of 
our four outposts, we may build barriers to keep 
out devastating foes, but our walls, lacking ten- 
acity, will fall before the enemies we have tried 
to hold at bay. 


AT COOPER UNION, 1861-1865. 


From left to right: Miss Gertrude 


ciety of Friends, was a well known and much re- 
spected citizen. Abhorrent as war was to their 
creed, the moral issues at stake, the antislavery 
element involved, the preservation of the nation, 
so appealed to them that Lincoln had no more 
staunch supporters than were to be found among 
the Friends. Ellen Collins fully shared in this 
sentiment. It was a pure spirit of patriotic 
devotion which led her steps, day by day, 
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during the four years of the war, from the 
little house in Eleventh Street to the office of 
the Sanitary Commission, in Cooper Union. The 
slight, active little figure, the bright, sweet face 
were well known to the many who came and 
went, while her cheerfulness, her force of char- 
acter and self-restraint, and her sustaining faith 
through the dark days of the terrible conflict 
were unfailing. Once only does the writer of 
these lines remember a time of deep depression. 
The news had come of Lincoln’s assassination, 
and the iron seemed to have entered her soul. 
Silently she went about her work, but the look 
in her face told the story. 

As chairman of the Committee on Supplies of 
the Woman’s Central Association of Relief, the 
New York branch of the United States Sanitary 
Commission, Miss Collins was, all through the 
war, in charge of the incoming and outgoing of 
the large quantities of supplies given to the sick 
and wounded soldiers, through the Sanitary 
Commission, by the loyal women of this and ad- 
joining states. These came, almost entirely, 
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from New York, Connecticut, Vermont, Rhode 
Island and northern New Jersey. Every day 
old Roberts, the faithful porter of No. 11 Cooper 
Union, would place the boxes in a long row and 
raise the lids; every day would come a corps of 
young lady “Volunteer Aids” to unpack the mis- 
cellaneous articles, sort and place them in 
designated bins, stamp them with the stamp of 
the Sanitary Commission, and repack the same 
boxes (one kind of article only in each box 
now), after which they were nailed up by 
Roberts, appropriately marked, and wheeled off 
to the store house, ready to be shipped at short- 
est notice. 

A system was adopted whereby each box could 
be identified and traced. Miss Collins saw to it 
that each was acknowledged; conducted a large 
correspondence; made out and sent weekly lists 
of supplies in hand to the headquarters of the 
Sanitary Commission in Washington, from which 
orders for shipment were received. On week 
days, and often on Sundays on the eve of a 
battle, would come an urgent telegram from 


HEADQUARTERS WOMAN’S CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF RELIEF 


New York Branch United States Sanitary Commission. 


The association was organized April 29, 1861; 


dissolved July 7, 1865. 
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Washington to forward specified hospital sup- 
plies without delay. Then teamsters were sum- 
moned and, under the supervision of Mr. Bridg- 
ham, in an incredibly short time, the heavily 
laden drays could be seen wending their way to 
railway station or steamship pier. 

Large shipments went by sea to southern ports, 
as these were successively cccupied by the 
Union forces; among others to City Point, Va.; 
Newbern, N. C.; Beaufort and Port Royal, 
S. C.; and to New Orleans; but the largest con- 
signments went to Washington, for the Army 
of the Potomac. Floating-hospitals and hos- 
pital-cars were also supplied. 

In a very complete statistical table, giving 
itemized receipts and distributions of hospital 
supplies, compiled by Miss Collins as her final 
report at the close of the war, and covering 
the four years (the association was dissolved 
July 7, 1865) we find the names of forty different 
places to which supplies were sent, and 1,920 
different towns and villages (these including 
centers of collection) from which supplies were 
received. To give some idea of the magnitude 
of the supply department of this one branch 
of the Sanitary Commission, we quote a few 
items only, from Miss Collins’ figures. Of wool- 
en and cotton shirts, there were received and 
distributed, 291,475; drawers, 166,000 pairs; of 
socks (knit by the women at home), 125,818 
pairs; wrappers, 16,808. Of sheets and pillow 
cases, 130,581; blankets and quilts, 33,766; pil- 
lows and cushions, 66,815. Of towels, over 
120,000; handkerchiefs, 169,811. Barrels of 
lint, bandages, old linen and cotton numbered 
1,695. Of home-made delicacies from the farms 
are jellies, jams, dried fruits, pickles, raspberry 
vinegar, syrup and the like. And those who 
have unpacked those boxes well remember the 
many little things put in by loving hands, “com- 
fort bags” filled with buttons, thread and 
needles, with which the awkward fingers of the 
soldier boy might mend his clothes, or a book 
of poetry, or an amusing story, an illustrated 
paper, or a Bible or Prayer Book. Surely the 
Sanitary Commission has been justly described 
as “the bearer of the people’s love to the peo- 
ple’s army.” 

Systematic and methodical, and enjoying the 
business side of the work which appealed to her, 
and which she did so well, Miss Collins had also 
a tender heart for the women at home, for 
those who kept on sending their hospital boxes 
through the long years, often at great personal 
sacrifice. In one of her reports, she writes 
(May, 1862): “Throughout the heat of summer 
and storms of winter, seed time and harvest, the 
little sewing circles of twelve or fifteen mem- 
bers have kept up their weekly meetings. One 
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letter says: ‘Ours is a little village and we are 
poor, but if anything more is wanted, do not 
hesitate to call upon us again.’ Only those who 
have seen these letters, all breathing the same 
spirit of love and patriotism, from the little 
villages and towns hundreds of miles away, can 
appreciate the sacrifices and the noble spirit 
of those true-hearted, loyal women.” 


Miss Collins had a strong, abiding affection 
for her fellow-workers—for the friends made 
during the war. On her own Committee on Sup- 
plies she was most ably sustained by Miss Ger- 
trude Stevens (now Mrs. William B. Rice), 
Mrs. d’Orémieulx and Mr. Samuel W. Bridgham, 
all of whom worked with her through the four 
years, Mr. Bridgham coming daily to the office to 
direct the work of porters and teamsters. Other 
members, among her friends, who were actively 
engaged at the same time on other committees 
(for providing hospital nurses, special relief, 
raising money, correspondence, organizing sol- 
diers’ aid societies, etc.) were Mrs. William 
Preston Griffin, Dr. Emily Blackwell, Mrs. 
John A. Swett, Mrs. Hamilton Fish, Miss An- 
gelina Post (now Mrs. C. Wister Hodge), Miss 
Louisa Lee Schuyler, Mr. Howard Potter and Dr. 
William H. Draper. Miss Josephine Shaw, until 
her marriage to Colonel Charles Russell Lowell, 
in 1863, was a member of Miss Collins’ com- 
mittee; while, among the Volunteer Aids, one 
recalls Miss Agnes Irwin, later dean of Rad- 
cliffe, Miss J. L. Field (now Lady Musgrave) 
and Miss Ellen Shaw (now Mrs. Francis C. 
Barlow). 


Miss Collins had great admiration and regard 
for the president and founder of the United 
States Sanitary Commission, the Rev. Henry 
W. Bellows, D.D., who was also the organizer 
of the Woman’s Central Association of Relief 
and always deeply interested in its work. For 
many years it was her great pleasure to meet 
with her fellow-workers on the anniversary of 
the founding of the association, April 29, 1861. 
Of the original managers and their successors 
—twelve men and twelve women—the first mixed 
board so constituted, it is believed, in New York 
city, only four are now living. 


The war being over, Miss Collins turned her 
activities to the improvement of tenement 
house conditions—an account of which has al- 
ready been given by another pen; to the visit- 
ing of insane asylums, and to working for the 
Freedmen. But the cause nearest her heart, and 
to which she gave her best efforts, was that of 
serving her country in the ranks of the United 
States Sanitary Commission during the days of 
the great War of the Rebellion. 
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PRE-NATAL CARE OF THE NEXT GENERATION 


MRS. WILLIAM LOWELL PUTNAM 


HE first step is the most im- 
portant for everyone of us 
whether it be the first step 

into life or into any undertaking of 
our maturer years. For if this be a 
misstep, the lameness caused by it 
will make our progress halting; 
and if it be in the wrong direction 
each subsequent step will increase 
the eyil. 

The pre-natal period cannot 
literally be called for any man the 
first step in his career, because 
antedating that is the initial act of 
his creation. Yet until we are 
ready for drastic measures in pre- 
venting unfit reproduction we may 
reasonably characterize as our 
first step that period in which, al- 
though we have begun to be our- 
selves, we have not yet crossed the 
threshold of conscious existence. 


NINETEEN MONTHS OLD 


This baby boy was under the 
eare of the committee on in- 
fant social service of the 
Women's Municipal League of 
Boston during the full term of 
pregnancy. Ile was the only 
one of his mother’s three chill- 
dren to live. The first child 
was under the committee’s care 
only a short time and died of 


fore at this time she can be led 
more readily than later, to make 
all the influences—both physical 
and = spiritual—surrounding _ her 
baby, as nearly perfect as it is 
possible for her to make them. 
This works for the good of the 
whole family, though naturally 
most of all for the two lives imme- 
diately concerned. The character 
of the nurses doing this work is 
therefore even more important 
than that of other nurses. 

The number of patients cared 
for thus far has been between 
1,200 and 1,300 and they have been 
ordinary women living under ordi- 
nary conditions. Most of them are 
of the working class, which has 
but little or no margin in money 
matters, dependent wholly on daily 
work for daily bread. They have 
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Boston began in April, 1909, an 
experiment in pre-natal care. The results 
have proved so satisfactory that last year 
the Boston Lying-In Hospital established a pre- 
natal clinic with a visiting nurse to carry on the 
work previously done for their house patients 
by the Women’s Municipal League. The Boston 
Board of Health also began in 1911 to send two 
nurses throughout the city to care for mothers 
and babies before as well as after birth. They 
have now increased the number to ten. A per- 
manent committee consisting of obstetricians, so- 
cial workers and trained nurses has also been 
formed in Boston to standardize and co-ordi- 
nate all pre-natal work being done in the city, 
to the end that it shall become as customary for 
all women as care is now at the moment of a 
child’s birth. As the methods worked out by 
the Women’s Municipal League are those adopt- 
ed by this permanent committee it seems desir- 
able to give them in some detail. 

The principle of the league has been that 
pregnancy is a normal function and should not 
only be entered upon but carried through under 
as normal conditions as possible, not in a rest 
house, but in the woman’s home, and that if 
the home conditions are wrong the remedy lies 
not in removing the woman but in improving the 
home. A woman is peculiarly susceptible 
when she is carrying a child and _ there- 
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and a few by private physicians. 
We insist that all shall be under medical care 
for neither nurse nor layman should assume 
medical responsibility, and the committee con- 
sists entirely of one or the other. ' 

The routine of the committee calls for a visit 
at least every ten days, however well the patient 
may be, and if anything untoward arises visits 
are made as much oftener as may be necessary. 
The nurse advises the patient with regard to 
diet, clothing, fresh air, the free use of water 
both for drinking and bathing, rest, recreation, 
and work, but she never goes beyond these 
natural safeguards or trespasses on medical pre- 
serves further than to prescribe cascara intern- 
ally or to strap an aching back for external re- 
lief. At every visit she takes the blood pressure 
and tests the urine, in the hope of thus discover- 
ing and warding off cases of possible eclampsia. 
These tests have been made regularly only since 
February, 1912, and the statistics of the blood 
pressure are kept on carefully prepared charts 
as a piece: of research work which was exhibited 
recently in Washington at the International 
Congress on Hygiene and Demography. 

The result of the care in reducing the num- 
ber of cases which show symptoms of threatened 
eclampsia, or Bright’s Disease as the layman 
calls it, has been most gratifying. During the 
first year of the work the percentage of cases 
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which showed symptoms of this dreaded disease 
was 10.2 of the total number cared for, which 
is about the general average; the second year 
this was reduced to 4.8 per cent: and last vear 
it was only 1.7 per cent. This with a constant- 
ly increasing number of patients. 

With one nurse this number has amounted to 
1,297 carried to confinement, besides a large num- 
ber who, for one reason or another, it has not 
been possible to watch to the end of the term. 
There is a certain class of family which seems to 
have a predilection for moving away and leaving 
no address—it is a painful but universal experi- 
ence. By methodical arrangement of visits from 
eighty to one hundred patients can be carried 
on the books of one nurse without allowing 
more than ten days to pass between the visits. 

No patient has died during pregnancy, and 
only three at confinement in the whole period. 
Of the four cases where eclampsia developed, 
all of the babies and three of the mothers were 
saved by the promptness of the measures taken. 
The fourth died a month after the birth of her 
child of puerperal septicemia. 

In the first year there were two miscarriages, 
only one in the second, and none in the past two 
years. The percentage of still births has been 
2.7 per cent as against a usual average of 3.8 
per cent where no pre-natal care has been given. 
The babies born prematurely are also relatively 
few—2.1 per cent of the total number. Count- 
ing even these premature infants, the average 
birth weight of the babies for the full time of 
the work has been seven pounds eight and one- 
half ounces, and for the last year seven pounds 
fifteen ounces, the general average weight of a 
baby at birth being seven pounds two and one- 
half ounces. It seems as if this additional weight 
must be of help to the child in giving it more 
capital to draw on while getting adjusted to the 
difficult conditions met at birth, yet it is not 
sufficient to make childbirth more difficult for 
the mother. 

The cost of this help to mother and child has 
been only $2.61 per patient, a sum so small that 
many of the women can easily pay it. The effort 
is made to have them do so when it is possible, 
for the committee feels that it promotes the 
self-respect of the patients to pay the expenses 
of their care, and also that a self-supporting 


work is much more valuable to the com- 
munity than one supported by charity. This 
is true whether the charity be made pos- 


sible through public or private philanthropy, for 
work which is self-supporting has an unlimited 
power of growth. It is well to try experiments 
with money given for the purpose but this help 
should be withdrawn as soon as the work has 
proved itself of sufficient value to stand alone. 
The patients are under the care of the com- 
mittee on an average between two and three 
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months, but many have been cared for six and 
seven months, and in one case for the full known 
term of pregnancy. This length of care is what 
is most desired, for it enables the patients, both 
mother and baby, to avoid many pitfalls. This 
is shown graphically by the case just referred 
to. The mother had lost her first baby from a 
contracted pelvis which necessitated the use if 
instruments and caused the death of the baby 
from cerebral hemorrhage during its first week 
of life. With the second child she put herself 
under the care of the committee as soon as she 
thought that her longing for another baby was 
about to be realized. For eight months she 
was watched most closely and at the end of the 
time by Caesarian section she was delivered of 
a’ boy, weighing seven pounds six ounces, in 
perfect condition in every way. She had not 
wholly understood the importance of care in 
the early months, however, and so when she be- 
came pregnant for the third time she failed to 
apply to the committee for the nurse’s help be- 
cause “every one said to wait till the sixth or 
seventh month.” At five months she miscarried. 

The patients are almost without exception 
grateful for the help and comfort given them 
by the nurse’s visits, and many of them are 
thoroughly appreciative. One woman after her 
confinement begged the nurse to come and see 
her baby because she said she felt that the nurse 
had a share in him (with her first baby she had 
had much trouble, whereas with this one all 
had gone well). “Nurse,-after your visit I feel 
so much better,” she often hears, or “Nurse, I 
keep my questions to ask you.” “My husband 
thinks it fine having a nurse call, and he wants 
me to ask you”—and then follows a string of 
questions about the mother or the coming baby 
that all young couples would like to have an- 
swered. Often she has a chance to correct old 
wives’ tales poured into the ears of her patients 
by neighbors whose qualifications for the posi- 
tion of advisor are like those of the old woman 
found by a settlement nurse feeding her grand- 
child by hanging a fountain syringe full of 
milk from the mantlepiece and putting the end 
of the tube in the baby’s mouth as it lay in its 
basket on the floor. This process had the re- 
sult that should have been expected, and to the 
nurse’s objections the grandmother replied, 
“Shouldn’t I know how to feed a baby, haven’t 
I buried fourteen?” 

The effect the nurse’s visits may have on the 
entire household is (rather amazingly) illus- 
trated by the case of a young husband who 
changed his diet to that advised for his wife and 
thought his health distinctly improved by the 
change. The absurdity of this tickles the fancy 
yet it indicates what influence the nurse can have. 

The results are usually most satisfactory in 
cases of women about to bear their first child 
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because they realize their ignorance and are apt 
to be eager for advice. Yet one patient who 
was cared for in her sixth pregnancy wrote af- 
terward that she had done everything the nurse 
had told her and had never before had such an 
easy time. One very valuable result of the 
work has been that a good many women who 
were planning to board out their babies have 
been persuaded to keep them. 

The spiritual possibilities of the work are 
great and to develop them the nurse must become 
a real friend to the women. A member of the 
committee is herself a nurse in a settlement 
house and gives to her neighbors the best kind 
of pre-natal care because it fills their spiritual 
as well as their physical need. She gathers them 
together by the firelight for weekly talks. She 
has stamp savings books for their pennies, and 
pastes them over with pretty little lambs and 
flowers and babies’ heads, because these stand 
for the sweetness of life. On Easter morning 
at seven o'clock she had a party for these neigh- 
bors. The breakfast table was set for Easter 
and for babies. Little white chickens and bun- 
nies gamboled over the table-cloth under a 
bunch of tiny white and yellow blossoms. In a 
tall vase close by horse chestnuts uncurled their 
furry buds like opening baby hands, and _be- 
side each plate was set one white crocus grow- 
ing in a little pot, and a tiny white candle, which 
to these women is the symbol of the light of the 
little life to come forth. Everything was per- 
fect except that Mrs. McSweeney had had some- 
thing stronger than her early cup of tea. This 
filled Mrs. McSweeney with that spirit with 
which we are all sadly familiar, and she uttered 
it forth, declaring that she wasn’t going to “get 
caught that way again,” etc. The spirit of the 
little party flickered, it was going out, but Miss 
Strong had an inspiration. As they sat down 
at table she asked Mrs. McSweeney to say grace. 
Such a thing had never been done before and 
Mrs. McSweeney’s tongue clave to the roof of 
her mouth, but though her tongue refused, her 
soul rose up above the strong drink. With 
bowed heads each said her silent grace and the 
spirit of Easter returned to the twelve women 
there gathered together. Miss Strong had suc- 
ceeded and the babies had their Easter. 

One of the great benefits to be derived from 
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pre-natal care is the education of the prospec- 
tive mother not only in the proper way to care 
for her coming baby after it arrives, but also at 
the time of its arrival. It should do much to 
reduce the number of women employing ignor- 
ant practitioners and midwives, and to substitute 
for them proper medical obstetrical care, which 
would be of untold advantage to the present and 
to future generations. 

If pre-natal care is to become, as we trust it 
will, a regular accompaniment of pregnancy, it 
could most cheaply be given by a trained nurse 
working under a physician, rather than by the 
physician himself. Such care given to private 
patients would of necessity cost more than when 
the patients are hospital cases, because more of 
the nurse’s time would be taken up in reporting 
cases to different doctors than where she can 
report them all at one place. It should not cost, 
however, more than $5 or $6 per patient. For 
this price the best possible care should be as- 
sured to those women who cannot afford to call 
in the doctor except in case of illness. Even: 
among the rich the method would be desirable, 
for it is unnecessary and wasteful for a doctor 
to spend his time in visiting a patient who is 
perfectly well merely to see that she continues 
so when this object can be accomplished satis- 
factorily and at greatly reduced cost by employ- 
ing a trained nurse who shall report to the doc- 
tor the slightest sign of trouble. For the rich 
it is desirable, for the poor it is essential, be- 
cause among those of moderate means this is 
the only way in which they can receive pre- 
natal care. 

This system has three advantages over any- 
thing except equally frequent doctor’s visits. 
First, the patient would be assured good care, 
for through the nurse’s visits a doctor would 
often be called in in cases where the patient 
herself is usually too ignorant of the danger of 
her condition to summon him. Second, it would 
increase the physician’s practice for the same 
reason. Third, the nurse would be supported. 
Its advantages over such frequent visits by the 
physician himself lies in its greater cheapness. 
The plan of having a nurse keep the doctor in 
touch with all of his patients, yet calling him in 
only when he is really needed is the efficient and 
business-like way of caring for them. 
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We got a queer disease, my sister ’n I, 

That makes folks allers give us the go-by, 
’Tain’t nothin’ like the measles nor the mumps; 
It don’t come out in spots, nor yet in bumps. 

It’s cuz o° somethin’ ’t happened long ago, 
When we was home with Ma an’ Pa, yer know, 
An’ Pa was out o’ work fer most a year, 


Aw Ma was sick. O my, you'd oughter hear 
Her cough! ’Twas fierce! An Pa, he useter say: 
“The kids ’d do well if we was out the way.” 
So then he up an’ shot hisself an’ Ma. 

Folks said ’at he was kinder crazed—poor Pa! 
Aw somehow ’n other that give Meg aw me 
This queer disease they call “heredity.” 


CONSTRUCTIVE INVESTIGATION AND 
THE INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION 
OF WISCONSIN 


JOHN R. COMMONS 


MEMBER WISCONSIN INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION 


[The Wisconsin Industrial Commission represents a new and promising stage in 


the development of public supervision of industrial conditions. 


The commissioners 


are in constant receipt of inquiries as to its plan and workings. Professor Commons’ 
article may be called the first rounded statement as to its scope and work. In THE 
Survey for December 21, the general movement toward rehabilitating the work of 
factory and labor departments throughout the United States was set forth by Mrs. 
Andrews. Together, these two articles make an exceedingly noteworthy contribution 
to the industrial literature of the year—Ed.] 


to liability insurance companies in 1911; 

scarcely $300,000 of it reached the pock- 
ets of the employes or their dependents. Ten 
thousand industrial accidents occur in Wisconsin 
each year; 100 of these are fatal; the others 
cause disability of seven days or more. But 
scarcely 10 per cent of the injured received any 
share of the $300,000. 

This is the big problem of the Industrial Com- 
mission of Wisconsin—to reduce the $1,025,000 
paid by employers, to raise the $300,000 received 
by employes, and to distribute it among 10,000 
instead of 1,000 employes. The commission has 
a margin of $725,000 to work upon, and a great 
margin of public welfare to promote. It can re- 
duce the $1,025,000 by reducing accidents and 
improving the health of employes. It can in- 
crease the $300,000 and distribute it better by 
fixing definitely the compensation for all em- 
ployes. 

Instead of creating a commission to admin- 
ister the compensation law, and then leaving the 
factory inspector to enforce the safety laws, as 
other states have done, the Wisconsin legisla- 
ture of 1911 consolidated the two departments 
in a single commission. And instead of specify- 
ing the many details of factory inspection, the 
legislature boiled them down into one paragraph, 
requiring the employer to protect the life, safety, 
health and welfare of employes, and authoriz- 
ing the commission to draw up rules and orders 
specifying the details as to how it should be 
done. 


Bete titi of Wisconsin paid $1,025,000 


What the Commission Is 


The commission is a fourth branch of govy- 
ernment combining, but not usurping, the work 
of the three other branches. It is a legislature 
continually in session, yet the power of legisla- 
tion is not delegated. It is an executive sharing 
with the governor the enforcement of laws, but 
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also enforcing its own orders. It is a court, 
deciding cases that the judiciary formerly decid- 
ed, but not assuming the authority of the courts. 

This fourth function of government is some- 
times designated as the administrative function. 
But administration, as usually understood, is 
merely the details of execution. Administration 
and execution are synonymous. The real dis- 
tinction which entitles the commission to its posi- 
tion as a fourth branch of government, is not 
administration, but investigation and research. 
But its investigations are not the academic re- 
search of the laboratory and study, nor the jour- 
nalistic investigation of the agitator, but the 
constructive investigation of the administrator. 
It is this constructive investigation that gives 
to the commission its lawful position in gov- 
ernment and its effective position in the en- 
forcement of law. 


Function of Constructive Investigation 


Constructive investigation should tell us wheth- 
er the damage to the employe is public in its 
nature, requiring legislation, or only private, re- 
quiring exhortation. It should reveal the nature 
and cause of the injury, its cure and the prac- 
ticability of its prevention. It should lead to 
such administration of the law that those en- 
joined to obey it would respect and support it. 

We concede that in legislation and administra- 
tion for the protection of health and safety of 
employes, we are behind the nations of Europe. 
This is due partly to ignorance through lack of 
investigation, partly to piecemeal legislation that 
hits one evil at a time when it gets sufficiently 
exposed, partly to the veto of our courts. To 
those who, perhaps, look upon Americans as 
materialistic, we might protest that we have put 
into practice Plato’s ideal of government by 
philosophers, for we have set apart a faculty of 
sociological philosophers in each state and the 
nation, who have the last word on our laws and 
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their administration. Their vetoes often ex- 
pound the philosophy that preceded the French 
Revolution, numbering such sages as Grotius, 
Rousseau and Montesquieu, and such doctrines 
as the law of nature, natural rights and the gen- 
eral will. In harmony with the latter, and in 
conformity with constitutions framed during the 
vogue of that philosophy, they separate the body 
politic into three departments—the legislative, 
representing the general will, the executive, 
physically enforcing it, and the judiciary, the in- 
tellect over ail. 

Recently some dissatisfaction has arisen over 
this division of functions. It has shown itself 
in threats to “recall” the judges or to “recall 
their decisions.” For some time, too, the execu- 
tive departments, from president down to police- 
man, have not been content blindly to follow the 
legislature as the sole custodian of the general 
will, and have taken to themselves considerable 
discretion in enforcing the laws. Citizens, also, 
take liberties with the general will, trusting to 
slip through somewhere between the three 
branches of government. 

But the courts have begun to recognize an- 
other branch of government. This branch has 
come forth especially to provide for that exten- 
sion of the police power required to meet the 
rapidly changing and widely varying conditions 
of modern life and business. It, therefore, com- 
bines to a certain degree, the activities of legis- 
lation, execution and judgment; but its peculiar 
activity, which gives it a separate place as the 
custodian of the police power in the body politic, 
is that of investigation. It is upon the validity 
of its investigations that it is allowed to exe- 
cute the general will and to survive the scrutiny 
of the courts. 


The “Reasonableness” of Investigation 


The doctrine which the court applies to this 
function of investigation is both the noblest and 
the most practical of legal doctrines—‘“reason- 
ableness.” By this doctrine the court applies its 
philosophy to the particular facts, but requires 
that all of the facts be taken into account. The 
drastic program of disciplining the courts by the 
recall, on the ground that they are removed 
from acquaintance with the common life and are 
living in an eighteenth century philosophy, might 
be somewhat modified if advantage were taken 
of this exalted doctrine. It may be that the 
critics of the judiciary have not performed their 
part in bringing before the court all of the facts 
of the modern development of industry and so- 
ciety which the doctrine of reasonableness re- 
quires. Counsel often leaves the court in the 
predicament of falling back on its own knowl- 
edge of what is “common knowledge.” Often 
this kind of knowledge is several years behind 
the times, because a serious injury to the com- 
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mon good usually arises and spreads extensively 
before the scientific experts and the journalistic 
agitators are able to make it a matter of common 
knowledge. The investigative branch of gov- 
ernment should be the one that furnishes the 
court with judicial knowledge of injury to the 
public in advance of common knowledge. Be- 
ing also an administrative branch, it should carry 
over promptly the results of scientific investi- 
gation into their practical application. Its func- 
tion of the police power is the power of reason- 
able regulation through constructive investiga- 
tion. 

The legal doctrine of reasonableness provides 
ample opportunity for protective legislation if 
once its principles and procedure are complied 
It requires that all of the facts must be 
considered and weighed “as may be just and 
right in each case.” It prohibits class legisla- 
tion but permits classification. The one is based 
on merely private or class benefit, the other on 
public benefit ascertained by investigation. 
While permitting reasonable classification it re- 
quires equal treatment of all in the same class. 
Its conclusions must be practicable under exist- 
ing conditions. 

The procedure for securing these standards 
are well known to the law. They center on the 
main requirement that all parties affected shall 
have opportunity to be heard, and when this is 
complied with, the findings of the properly con- 
stituted board or commission become prima facie 
the facts of the case and the reasonable regula- 
tion to be enforced. Its findings are the con- 
clusive results of constructive investigation. 

Thus, in addition to the legislature expressing 
the general will, the judiciary testing it by its 
political philosophy of the constitution, and the 
executive enforcing it, we have the administra- 
tive branch of government investigating its ap- 
plication to existing conditions in the light of 
existing science and practice, for the informa- 
tion of all branches of government. 

The several states and the federal Congress 
have recently sought in various fields to elevate 
this work of investigation to the high position 
in our frame of government that the courts had 
assigned to it in the procedure of government. 
The legislatures had previously from time to 
time broken up the executive department by 
creating separate departments to execute specific 
commands of the legislature. Usually a single 
officer was placed at the head of each of these 
departments, until a great variety of minor ex- 
ecutives had arisen, such as the health officer, 
the factory inspector, the railroad commissioner, 
and so on. 

At the same time the legislature attempted to 
enumerate in detail the things that each officer 
should do and each citizen obey. Two difficul- 
ties appeared. The courts often declared their 
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elaborate laws unconstitutional, as being unrea- 
sonable, and the executives were restrained from 
dealing with any specific evil that the legislature 
had failed to enumerate. These difficulties first 
appeared in the health department, and the legis- 
latures proceeded to change the character of 
that department by creating a board of physi- 
cians, with power to issue orders based on their 
.expert knowledge, and having the force of law, 
though not enumerated in the law. Next, in 
the regulation of railroads, instead of the de- 
tailed schedules of rates that characterized the 
early granger laws, the legislatures advanced 
to the position which culminated in the railroad 
and public utility laws of Wisconsin,—of merely 
declaring (what the courts had already declar- 
ed) that rates and services should be “reason- 
able,” but creating a commission with powers of 
investigation equal to those of the courts, to dis- 
cover and announce in each case as it arose what 
was the reasonable rate or service. Where the 
investigations of the courts are limited by the 
technical rules of testimony, the commission can 
investigate, on its own initiative and in its own 
way, all the circumstances that it considers rele- 
vant. In fact, the commission is made a kind of 
standing referee of the court, directed by the 
legislature to report all of the facts that go to 
determine what is reasonable. Instead of a 
referee appointed by the court, usually a lawyer 
with the lawyer’s limitations as to the relative 
value of different facts, the commission is a body 
of men compelled by their duties to give weight 
to social and economic facts that otherwise do 
not get before the court. 


Extension of This Principle 


Wisconsin now has ventured to adopt this 
same principle in matters of labor legislation. 
The occasion grew out. of the adoption of a 
workmen’s compensation law, wherein it was 
deemed necessary to create a state Industrial 
Accident Board with power to decide all dis- 
puted claims for compensation. These claims, 
in the Wisconsin law, are not specific amounts 
for enumerated injuries, but are a certain pro- 
portion of the loss in wages. The accident board 
was made the investigating body to ascertain the 
actual loss in each case where appeal was made, 
and to make an award on that basis. 

At the same time it was realized that compen- 
sation should not be merely a new kind of em- 
ployer’s liability, but should be an additional 
means of preventing accidents. Consequently, 
the legislature proceeded to abolish the old bu- 
reau of factory inspection, as well as the indus- 
rial accident board, which it had just created, 
and to merge the two into a new administrative 
and investigating board, to be known as the In- 
dustrial Commission, Instead of the long list of 
dangerous points, such as set screws, belts, fire 
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escapes, dust, etc., which successive legislatures 
had accumulated during the past thirty years, 
the new law expresses the general will in the 
most general way, as the duty of the employer 
to safeguard the life, health, safety and welfare 
of employes and frequenters, and the duty of 
employes to co-operate with their employers. 

The law applies as broadly as possible, not to 
enumerated factories, shops, etc., but to all 
“places of employment,” except agricultural and 
domestic employments not using mechanical 
power. In effect, all physical property used to 
furnish employment to labor is declared to be 
“affected by a public use,” and must be so man- 
aged as to promote the public welfare in the 
persons of those who come within its zone of 
danger. 

The definition of safety is not that of the 
“ordinary” safety of the common law, but “such 
freedom from danger to the life, health or safe- 
ty of employes or frequenters, as the nature 
of the employment will reasonably permit.” The 
definition of welfare is “comfort, decency and 
moral well being.” 


Field of the Commission 


Here, then, is the field of investigation as- 
signed to the commission. It must call to its 
aid scientific experts in engineering and hygiene. 
It must ascertain where danger lies and where 
life, health, safety and welfare are menaced. It 
must discover the devices, processes and manage- 
ment that will avoid these dangers, and must 
ascertain whether they are practicable. This is 
the constructive investigation that conforms to 
reasonableness. Once ascertained and published 
as an “order” of the commission, the conclusions 
of its investigations have the force of law, the 
will of the legislature is executed, the philosophy 
of the court is observed. 

As a matter of economy to the state and con- 
venience to employers, as well as recognition of 
the wide scope of administrative investigation, 
all of the departments dealing with employes and 
employment were consolidated under the same 
commission. These include the state employ- 
ment offices, the board of arbitration, child labor, 
street trades, truancy, women’s hours of labor, 
apprenticeship, etc. In the matter of employ- 
ment the commission is authorized to use all of 
its power to eliminate unemployment, by the es- 
tablishment of free offices, supervision of private 
agencies, co-operation with agencies for voca- 
tional and industrial education, etc. In the mat- 
ter of arbitration it is limited to voluntary con- 
ciliation, with powers of compulsory investiga- 
tion. The legislature did not go so far as. to 
authorize the commission to investigate and de- 
termine reasonable hours of labor for women 
and children, apart from the rigid limits laid 
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down in the law, so that the procedure described 
in this article applies mainly to life, health, 
safety, welfare and compensation, with limited 
application to unemployment, conciliation and 
street trades. 

In the matter of organization, such a combi- 
nation of duties as deliberation, investigation, 
hearings, findings of fact, and execution of 
laws, suggests a board or commission of more 
than one member, acting jointly, instead of the 
single head of an executive department. A\I- 
though each matter is determined jointly, yet 
each requires to be handled from the three stand- 
points of legality, investigation and execution. 
The members cannot be experts in all the tech- 
nical fields of engineering, hygiene, sanitation 
and so on, but they certainly must be capable 
of conducting investigations and determining 
their scope and the legality of their action, as 
well as organizing and handling a field force 
of inspectors and deputies. The industrial com- 
mission law leaves to the governor and senate 
a wide range of selection, in that the specific 
qualifications of commissioners are not pre- 
scribed, but the selections actually made at the 
inauguration of the present commission have 
been made with this threefold division of law, 
investigation and execution in mind. 


Decisive Factors in Administration 


It goes without saying that the selection of 
commissioners and the selection of subordinates 
are the two decisive factors that determine the 
success or failure of administration. Wisconsin 
has had for seven years a Civil Service Com- 
mission, and nearly all of the employes of the 
Industrial Commission were placed under the 
provisions of the civil service law. This has 
worked to advantage, although the industrial 
commission law has required a reversal of the 
original theory of civil service examinations. 
Instead of classified positions and salaries fixed 
-by the legslature, the Industrial Commission fixes 
the compensation of its employes, makes its own 
classification and transfers employes from one 
class to another. The legislature creates but 
two positions, that of “deputies” and that of 
clerks. The intention is to substitute for the 
competition of candidates for a job fixed by the 
legislature, the opposite process of competing 
against other employers for the services of em- 
ployes fitted for positions which the commission 
creates. The civil service law is indispensable, 
in that it offers a permanent tenure similar to 
that of private employment. It obstructs, if con- 
ducted in such a way that those who are doing 
the best work for private employers are un- 
willing to become candidates in a formal exami- 
nation for a public office. The Civil Service 
Commission of Wisconsin adapts its examina- 
tions to these conditions, so that through co- 
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operation of the two commissions, the deputies 
of the Industrial Commission are coming to have 
the full confidence of employers and employes as 
practical men. 

This, it will be seen, is essential in the con- 
duct of investigations and the administration of 
orders that shall comply with the doctrine of 
reasonableness. When the commission began 
its work of selecting its staff it had entertained: 
the idea that it should place at the head of its 
safety and sanitation work engineering and 
medical experts. But after interviewing a num- 
ber of these experts, it was discovered that they 
considered their problem to be that of drawing 
up ideal or standard specifications, which the 
commission should then go out with a “big stick” 
and compel employers to adopt. 

For two reasons, this was decided to be im- 
possible. A monarchical country, like Germany, 
with its executive independent of political 
changes, might call in its experts and be goy- 
erned by them, but a democratic country would 
not consent to be ruled by those whose ideal 
standards might be removed from the every-day 
conditions of business. This decision of the 
commission also conforms to the doctrine of 
reasonableness, which requires practicability 
adapted to existing conditions. It was found 
that most of the successful work in safety and 
sanitation during the past ten years had not 
been in charge of technical engineers, but had 
been in charge of shop men or even claim agents 
of the corporation; and their success had come 
about, not mainly through their knowledge as 
mechanical experts, but through their ability 
to get the services of engineers and medical men 
when needed, and especially their ability to get 
the co-operation of superintendents, foremen and 
workmen in a united effort to stop accidents and 
preserve health. In other words, they were ex- 
perts in arousing the spirit of “safety first” and 
in organizing the shop so as to keep that spirit 
on top. For, scarcely a third of the accidents 
can be prevented merely by mechanical safe- 
guards—at least two-thirds must’ be prevented 
by attention, instruction and discipline. 


The Technical. Expert 


It is also this spirit of safety among the shop- 
men that brings out the most effective safe- 
guards—effective in the sense of full protection 
without interfering with output. The engineer 
can devise safeguards—he needs the shop man 
to safeguard the output. The “safety expert” 
is the one who can bring these two elements to- 
gether and thus work out the practical rules for 
the commission to adopt. He guides the inves- 
tigators who determine what is.“reasonable” both 
in the shop and in court. It is for this reason 
that the Wisconsin Commission has. not. been 
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able to follow the remarkable and extensive 
safeguards devised and enforced in Germany. 
They seem to lack that element of practicability, 
which the shopman, as distinguished from the 
technical expert, insists upon. 

But in the arrangement finally decided upon, 
the scientist, the engineer, the physician, the 
Sanitarian, who are the technical experts, are 
called in and utilized, just as they are in private 
employment, when their services are needed and 
when the practical men have problems beyond 
their technical knowledge. If, however, the 
Scientists dominated the investigations, their re- 
sults, however brilliant and conclusive, might 
not be reasonable. Their investigations are in- 
dispensable and. fundamental, and must be taken 
into account, and should be liberally provided 
for. But, unless they lead to practicability, 
which only can be supplied by the practical man, 
they run the risk of unconstitutionality. It is 
for this reason that the representative of the 
Wisconsin Commission, at the meeting of the 
section on hygiene of occupations of the re- 
cent International Congress on Hygiene and 
Demography, resisted the proposed resolution of 
turning over all investigations of industrial hy- 
giene to medical men. A similar resolution had 
been adopted, naturally enough, at a previous 
session held in Europe. The American dele- 
gates were willing to accept the substitute that 
investigations in physiology and pathology should 
be entrusted to medical men, but this substi- 
tute was not approved by the permanent com- 
mission. Constructive investigation differs from 
Scientific investigation in that it must be guided 
towards practical ends under existing conditions. 
The distinction is vital in America, if not in 
Europe, for that which is scientific may be un- 
constitutional, because not reasonably practical. 


The Use of Advisors 


But the selection of a proper staff is not 
enough to insure practicability. The Wisconsin 
law authorizes the commission to appoint “ad- 
visors” without compensation, to assist the com- 
mission in any of its duties. Acting on this 
authority the commission invited the Wisconsin 
Manufacturers’ Association and the Merchants’ 
and Manufacturers’ Association of Milwaukee 
as well as other associations of special trades, 
such as the master bakers, the woodworkers, 
etc., to name representatives; also the State Fed- 
eration of Labor, the employers’ liability insur- 
ance companies and the Mutual Employers’ Lia- 
bility Association organized in Wisconsin after 
the German model under the compensation law; 
and in addition the commission invited certain 
corporations which had done the best safety 
work in the state to permit their safety experts 
to meet with the committees. The commis- 
sion also secured the assistance of physicians on 
special subjects, of the chief sanitary officers of 
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the cities of Milwaukee and Chicago, of the 
State Board of Health and the State Hygienic 
Laboratory, and representatives of the Consum- 
ers’ League and the State Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs. These various representatives were 
grouped into a main Committee on Safety and 
Sanitation, with sub-committees on boilers, ele- 
vators, bakeries, sanitation, and so on, and dep- 
uties of the commission were assigned to work 
with them. In this way .the commission has 
had the assistance of scientific experts, of rep- 
resentatives of the interests affected by the or- 
ders to be issued, representatives of the public 
as consumers, representatives of overlapping 
agencies such as insurance companies and boards 
of health, and its own experts. 

This has brought to the commission the as- 
sistance of some of the leading men of the state 
in their several lines of work. These men have 
given an astonishing amount of time, at their 
own expense, which, if paid for at commercial 
rates, would have required an expenditure far 
beyond the appropriation which the legislature 
allowed to the commission. Such men have 
looked upon their work not merely as a public 
service, but mainly as a vital matter in the fu- 
ture conduct of manufacturing in the state. The 
following partial list of these advisory commit- 
tees indicates the wide range of representative 
expert and practical men to whom the comniis- 
sion and the state are indebted for this funda- 
mental part of its work: 


Committee on Safety and Sanitation: 
Wisconsin State Federation of Labor: 
machinist, Milwaukee ; 
Milwaukee. 


Representing Milwaukee Merchants & Manufacturers’ 
Association: Charles I’. Bossert, Pfister & Vogel Leather 
Company; Edward J. Kearney, Kearney & Trecker Com- 
pany (machinery), chairman of committee. 


Representing Milwaukee ITIealth Department: 
Derfus, chief sanitary inspector. 


Representing Wisconsin Manufacturers Association: 
Thomas MeNeill, Sheboygan Chair Company, Sheboygan ; 
H. W. Bolens, Gilson Manufacturing Company (engines), 
Port Washington. 


Representing Employers’ Mutual Liability Company, 
Wausau: W. C. Landon (lumber), Wausau. 


Representing Industrial Commission of Wisconsin: 
John W. Mapel, Pfister & Vogel Leather Company; Fred 
W. McKee, Fairbanks-Morse Company (engines), Beloit; 
Ira L. Lockney, deputy to the Industrial Commission ; 
Cc. W. Price, assistant to the Industrial Commission and 
secretary of the committee, 


Sub-committee on Blevators: C. F. Ringer, inspector 
of buildings, City of Milwaukee; Otto Fischer, inspector 
of elevators, City of Milwaukee; I’. Jermain, Otis Ele- 
vator Company: F. A, Barker, inspector of safety, Aetna 
Life Insurance Company; G. N. Chapman, inspector of 
safety, Travelers’ Insurance Company; John Ilumphrey, 
deputy to Industrial Commission; C, W. Price, assistant 
to Industrial Commission. 


Sub-committee on Boilers: Theodore Vilter, superin- 
tendent Vilter Manufacturing Company (boilers) ; W. D. 
Johnson, secretary, Milwaukee Boiler Company; H. F. 
Bowie, boiler inspector, Hartford Steam Boiler Insurance 
& Inspection Company; J. Ilumphrey, deputy to Indus- 
trial Commission; R. Kunz, chief examiner and inspector 
of stationary engines, Board of Examiners of Milwaukee. 


Sub-committee on Electricity: Walter Nield, chief 
electrician Illinois Steel Company, Milwaukee; Charles 
Dietz, chief electrician, Commonwealth Power Company, 
Milwaukee; Thomas E. Barnum, chief electrician of a 
company making controlling apparatus, and chairman 
of the Electric Hngineers’ Society of Milwaukee; P. A. 
Schroeder and W. 8S. Gute, State Federation of Labor. 


representing 
Joseph Gressler, 
George Krogstad, patternmaker, 


Joseph 
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Sub-committee on Sanitation: Fred Swartz, Pfister & 
Vogel Leather Company, Milwaukee; Il. W. Vage, Sturte- 
Mee Ree ee Ate erm Metal Volishers’ Union, 

y el Basa chief sanitary inspector q 
of Health, Chicago. Bae Brae 

Committee on Safety Exhibit: Walter ‘Goll, factory 
manager, Fort Wayne Electric Works, Madison; [Hobart 
Ss. Johnson, vice-president, Gisholt Machine Company, 
Madison; Frank C, Niebuhr, Union, Madi- 
son, 

Committee on Bakeries: Frank Schiffer, Association of 
Master Bakers, Milwaukee; August Schmitt, Assovia- 
tion of Master Bakers, Milwaukee; M. II, Carpenter, Wis- 
consin Association of Muster Bakers, Milwaukee; R. Col- 
vin, Wisconsin’ Wholesale Bakers’ Association, Janes- 
Villesia Cz B. Ball, chief sanitary inspector, Board of 
Wealth, Chicago; C. J. Kremer, bakery inspector, Indus- 
trial Commission. 


Carpenters’ 


These committees proceed to make their in- 
vestigations, to draw up tentative rules and to 
submit them to the commission for public hear- 
ings. After the hearings, the rules are referred 
back to the committee for further investigation, 
and finally, as rapidly as completed, are issued 
by the commission as “General Orders” apply- 
ing to the entire state, and are published in the 
official paper and in the bulletins of the com- 
mission. 

The commission has also been greatly aided 
by the federal Bureau of Labor, which made 
investigations of laundries and pea canning es- 
tablishments in the state, availing itself of con- 
temporaneous investigations made by the com- 
mission. The bureau’s investigation, of course, 
had reference to the adoption of rules that 
would be applicable to all the states. These in- 
vestigations suggest an invaluable arrangement 
that might be made by which the federal bureau 
could furnish scientific experts and investigators 
whose work would be at the disposal of the 
states. The latter are not always in position to 
carry on systematically this line of investiga- 
tion, and if they should do so the great object 
of uniformity throughout all the states would 
not be sufficiently cared for. Besides, the fed- 
eral bureau, not being encumbered with admin- 
istrative duties, is in a position to carry on 
scientific investigations, which would be all the 
more valuable when directed towards the con- 
structive needs of the state departments. 


Educating the Bad Employers 


The fact that both the law and the commission 
contemplated the co-operation of employers and 
employes, has resulted in a code of rules which 
are not only reasonable in law but reasonable in 
the minds of employers. It is an application of 
the well-recognized principle of political econ- 
omy that the competition of the worst employers 
tends to drag down the best employers to their 
level. In this case, however, the corollary law 
is brought into play. The most progressive em- 
ployers in the line of safety and sanitation draw 
up the law, and the business of the commission 
is to go out and bring the backward ones up to 
their level. As a matter of fact, it has been 
found that the employers on the committees have 
been more exacting in their search for the high- 
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est practicable standards than the representa- 
tives of labor on the committees. As a conse- 
quence, the work of the commission in bringing 
other employers up to their level has been al- 
most entirely transformed from what they con- 
sider an irritating and arbitrary interference in 
their business, into a work of instruction and 
education. The employer who resists the adop- 
tion of safeguards and processes approved by 
his fellow employers is not only unreasonable in 
the opinion of his peers, but prima facie unrea- 
sonable in court. 

The work of education which the commission 
has naturally resorted to has been that of bring- 
ing to the attention of employers not only the 
rules but the devices and methods which will 
comply with them. A safety exhibit, or rather 
a triplicate exhibit, after being passed upon by 
an advisory committee, has been inaugurated. It 
consists of photographs and blue prints, and is 
transported with the inspectors on their rounds 
over the state. This exhibit is installed in a 
public place during the period of local inspec- 
tion, and one of the exhibits is kept permanent- 
ly in the rooms of the Merchants and Manu- 
facturers Association of Milwaukee. It is found 
that these photographic exhibits have a certain 
advantage over the “museums of safety” of 
European countries, where the actual machines 
with safeguards are installed permanently in 
a building, because, not only is the expense re- 
duced, but the exhibit can be carried almost to’ 
the doors of the employer and his superintend-'~ 
ents, foremen and mechanics. The commis- 
sioners and their deputies usually arrange for 
an evening of lectures in connection with the 
exhibit, when the various laws are explained and 
questions answered. These are attended by rep- 
resentatives of practically all the employing es- 
tablishments in the town and surrounding coun- 
try. The exhibit itself is built up and improved 
by photographs which the deputies take on their 
rounds, and the main object is to arouse the 
“safety spirit” and to show how practicable it 
is for establishments to devise and install their 
own safeguards without depending too much on 
patented articles. 

The way in which this conversion of an ex- 
ecutive department into a department of in- 
vestigation and education appeals to the em- 
ployers of the state, may be judged by the fol- 
lowing extract from a speech recently made by 
George W. Bruce, secretary of the Merchants 
and Manufacturers Association of Milwaukee, 
before the National Congress on Safety and 
Sanitation, October 1, 1912: 


“The success which has been attained in Wis- 
consin on the subject of safety and sanitation is 
due not only to a good law, but also to a wise 
administration of the same. The authorities ap- 
proached their difficult task in a spirit of abso- 
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lute fairness. But, they did more. They drew 
the manufacturers into their confidence and se- 
cured their loyal co-operation in the adminis- 
tration of the law. 

“They assumed that the manufacturer is a 
law-abiding citizen and that if he were asked 
to give meaning and force to the new law he 
would respond. The attitude which the Indus- 
trial Commission maintained through the intro- 
ductory period of their exacting and herculean 
task was bound to be followed by success. 

“But, the commission practiced wisdom also 
in bringing to its work experts of character and 
efficiency. Favoritism was cast to the winds. 
The men best fitted for the task were selected. 

“Men like Mr. Crownhart and Mr. Beck of 
the commission realized that an antagonistic or 
arbitrary spirit would be resented and cause dif- 
ficulty. They were tactful and discreet, but 
made it absolutely plain that both the spirit and 
the letter of the law must be carried dut. Would 
the manufacturer lend his co-operation? And 
he did. 

‘Men like Price, capable and judicious, for- 
merly at the head of similar work with the In- 
ternational Harvester Company, were chosen to 
perform the delicate and difficult task of working 
out, together with the manufacturer, a reason- 
able and workable program. 

“They not only succeeded in creating a co- 
operative attitude on the part of the manufact- 
urer, but they also secured much valuable time 
and effort at the hands of some of the most im- 
portant manufacturers in the state. 

“Thus, I am safe in saying the work of in- 
dustrial safety and sanitation in Wisconsin 
which is progressing in a most successful man- 


ner, has the good will and support of the manu-. 


facturing interests of the state.’ 
Legal Effect of Commission's Orders 


The legal effect of the commission’s orders 
turns upon the constitutional position which be- 
longs to constructive investigation. These or- 
ders are not a delegation of legislative power, 
but an investigation and publication of facts. 
The courts have long held that the legislature 
may determine that a given law shall go into 
effect at a future date on the occurrence of a 
specified event. The law in this case is the 
obligation placed on employers to protect the 
life, health, safety and welfare of employes. 
The future occurrence when it takes effect is 
thirty days after official publication of the find- 
ings of the commission, 

Neither are the commission’s investigations 
and findings a usurpation of the authority of the 
courts. This is cared for by the procedure. 
Formerly a factory inspector issued orders on 
the spot, and prosecuted for disobedience in the 
trial courts. The court was at liberty to raise 
the question whether the order was necessary, 
or whether too expensive or confiscatory, or 
whether the manufacturer was not as competent 
as the inspector to determine the effectiveness 
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of his ereouards. Now these questions of rea- 
sonableness cannot be raised in the trial court. 
Only the fact of compliance or non-compliance 
can be raised. If the question of reasonable- 
ness is raised it must come up in an action against 
the commission in the county court at the state 
capital, and thence in the Supreme Court of the 
state. Furthermore, if the petitioner introduces 
evidence which was not before the commission, 
the case must be remanded back to the commis- 
sion with the new evidence, and the commission 
must be given opportunity to change its order 
if it so determines. The case can then go back 
to the court. 

In this way, the commission’s complete power 
of investigation is protected, its orders are made 
prima facie reasonable, and the burden is on 
the petitioner to break them down in court. The 
court retains all of its powers of investigation 
and philosophy, as far as it chooses to use them. 
But the commission’s investigations are not lim- 
ited by the strict rules of evidence prevailing 
in court. It can consider all of the facts with- 
out objection. It can initiate investigations. It 
is, in fact, a body of social and economic investi- 
gators, rather than a tribunal restricted to tech- 
nical rules of evidence. The Supreme Court of 
the state has sustained the commission, so far 
as it affects procedure under the compensation 
law. The procedure respecting safety and health 
is similar, but has not as yet been passed upon, 
although in the case of the Railroad Commission, 
with similar procedure respecting reasonable 
rates and services, its findings of fact have been 
held to be conclusive. 


Commission an Administrative Court 


The Industrial Commission is also made an 
appellate administrative court in all cases of 
local boards of health, common councils or other 
local bodies that issue orders on places of em- 
ployment. Their authority to issue such orders 
has not been infringed upon, but, they are pro- 
tected against court injunctions by the require- 
ment that appeal shall first be made to the In- 
dustrial Commission. The latter, on investiga- 
tion, may affirm the local order, or may substi- 
tute a “reasonable one,” and the petitioner must 
then proceed against the commission as above 
explained, in place of the local authority. The 
commission has endeavored to bring about agree- 
ment with local boards by securing their repre- 
sentatives on the advisory committees and _ it 
is expected in this way that state and local in- 
spectors will not issue conflicting orders on em- 
ployers. 

Advisory committees of employers and em- 
ployes have also been enlisted in the adminis- 
tration of the free employment offices. The 
Milwaukee committee consists of representatives 
of the manufacturers’ association and repre- 
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sentatives of the trade unions. They assist the 
Civil Service Commission in the examination of 
applicants, and have thus overcome the two 
greatest obstacles in the way of successful oper- 
ation of such offices by the state—politics and 
trade unions. The superintendents and assist- 
ants of these offices are not only removed from 
political influence but are removed from all sus- 
picion of using their position for or against 
employer or employe in the case of strikes. The 
growth of business-transacted by the Milwaukee 
office has been phenomenal during the first year 
of this method of management, and its trans- 
formation from a mere charitable agency to find 
work for unemployables, into a labor exchange 
bringing employer and employe together, is evi- 
denced by the following statement made by the 
chairman of the committee and representative 
of the employers, A. T. VanScoy of the Interna- 
tional Harvester Company: 


“T was not particularly enthusiastic at first 
over this movement, but have changed my views 
in regard to it, and believe it has been of great 
benefit to the working people in that it has, 
through what might be called a clearing house, 
enabled them to obtain employment quickly and 
without expense, and it has also been equally 
valuable to the employer, in that it has enabled 
him through this employment bureau or clear- 
ing house to obtain, usually without effort on 
his part other than telephoning his wants, the 
help desired. Its work is broadening all the 
time, employers learning that an effort is made, 
and generally successfully, to furnish them with 
the kind of help desired, instead of sending men 
promiscuously, and employes learning that the 
quickest and most expeditious way for them to 
obtain employment is through the bureau.” 


The opinion of the trade unions is represented 
by the following statement of the representative 
of the Federated Trades Council: 


“Without blare of trumpets the free state em- 
ployment office in Milwaukee is doing one of the 
best works at present going on in the city. It is 
supplying a head center where men needing work 
may go and where work seeking men may also 
apply. Its offices on Fourth Street, just north 
of Grand Avenue, always present a busy scene. 

While the work of such offices seems 
local, the unemployed problem is a state-wide 
problem and even more, and can best be met 
and handled as it is now being handled under 
the Industrial Commission with co-operating of- 
fices in the principal cities of the state. One 
praiseworthy thing that the free employment 
office has done must not be overlooked. It has 
cut down the crowds of hundreds of work-hun- 
gry men at the factory gates mornings. This 
sort of a scramble, often by men almost de- 
spairing, with families waiting to learn of the 
success or failure of the quest, is not only a 
pathetic sight, but often downright tragedy. The 
free employment office provides the better way, 
and the manufacturers themselves have come 
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to realize it. It is certainly more humane for 
the men, saves them a lot of tramping, and is 
a great convenience in the securing of work- 
men. Nay, more, it saves his feelings, for it 
is found that the rebuffs that he gets at factory 
gates has a souring effect on a man in spite of 
himself.” 


A peculiar use of advisory committees has 
been undertaken in the administration of the 
street trades law in Milwaukee. The law is 
supplementary to the child labor law in that 
the children concerned are mainly not employes 
but are merchants, and therefore without em- 
ployers who can be held liable for violation of 
the child labor and truancy laws. The news- 
boys, numbering about 4,000, have been organized 
in the “Newsboys’ Republic” for the purpose of 
enforcing the law. The Republic itself, includ- 
ing certain adults chosen jointly by the boys and 
the commission, constitute a lively advisory com- 
mittee to the commission. The plan is only now 
in process of installation, after careful investi- 
gation had been made of the administration of 
similar laws, and especially of the similar organi- 
zation in Boston. 

In the administration of the new apprentice- 
ship law, supplementing the industrial educa- 
tion law, the commission is aided by a committee 
of the Manufacturers’ Association. 


Service of Advisory Committees 


Wherever practicable, the commission has 
found that these advisory committees are inval- 
uable in the enforcement of laws under its’ 
charge. They are being extended wherever it 
is found that the commission needs the co-op- 
eration of the classes affected by the adminis- 
tration of the law or their judgment upon the 
reasonableness of its orders. It will be seen, too, 
that this practice meets the political objection 
against the multiplication of commissions and 
“government by commissions.” The Industrial 
Commission consolidates what otherwise might 
be three or four commissions and executives, 
thus reducing the expense. It does not remove 
government “from the people’ and place it in 
the hands of “experts,” for it necessarily and 
actuaily, both in full compliance with the doc- 
trine of reasonableness and in securing full co- 
operation of the public in understanding and 
enforcing the laws, brings the government di- 
rectly into the hands of the people. It is certain 
that the state must have executives in order to 
enforce the labor laws, as well as other laws. To 
object to them is like urging your son to learn 
to swim but forbidding him to go near the water. 
The real question is not how to avoid commis- 
sions, but how to organize them, how to do away 
with overlapping commissions, how to make them 
efficient and economical, how to keep them near 
to the actual life of the people, in short, how to 
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make them the branch that fills the gap of con- 
structive investigation in our scheme of govern- 
ment. 

It has been suggested by inquirers from other 
states, and it might be inferred from the 
emphasis here laid on investigation, that the ex- 
ecutive part of the commission’s work should 
be kept separate with a single head, as it has 
been in the past, in order to center responsibility 
for the enforcement of laws. In that case a 
board of experts might be created for the pur- 
pose of investigating and drafting the rules, 
which the independent executive would be re- 
quired to enforce. For several reasons, this sep- 

‘aration of departments would probably be im- 
practicable. The most valuable agents for the 
kind of investigation required are the inspectors, 
whose duty it is to enforce the rules. By as- 
sociating them with the advisory committees, 
they enter into the spirit of co-operation, they 
learn the principle of reasonableness, and they 
acquire the virtue of tact. If they have no 
knowledge of the reasons for the rules, and 
therefore no particular interest in bringing about 
their enforcement through patient instruction of 
employers and superintendents, their attitude is 
likely to be that of the typical factory inspector 
who says to the employer, “Well, I didn’t make 
the law—there it is, and you’ve got to obey it.” 
Instead of inspiring the “safety spirit” through- 
out the state, they stir up needless opposition 
and friction between the factory inspector and 
the board of experts. 

Furthermore, no system of general rules laid 
down in advance can anticipate all of the special 
conditions or obstacles in the way of enforce- 
ment. The Wisconsin law cares for this by 
means of “special orders” in addition to “gen- 
eral orders.” But these special orders can only 
be issued on investigation and public hearing, 
precisely the same as the general orders. The 
inspector, therefore, instead of insisting upon 
something impracticable, can join with the em- 
ployer in asking for a special order before pro- 
ceeding to prosecution. If the inspector is sub- 
ject to an independent executive, desirous of 
making a reputation for the enforcement of law, 
not only is he tempted to discredit the work 
of the expert commission, but he is under no 
obligation to join with the commission in 
perfecting its orders so as to conform to 
the rule of reasonableness. The deputies of 
the Industrial Commission are continually re- 
porting omitted points or impracticable appli- 
cations, and the execution of the law becomes 
a continuous investigation and progress towards 
reasonableness. With separate departments for 
investigation and execution, the investigations 
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would doubtless fall into the hands of experts 
not familiar with the great variety of conditions 
to be met, and the execution would be that per- 
functory and blind enforcement which has al- 
ready brought discredit on much of the Ameri- 
can factory inspection. 

Finally, the commissioners themselves cannot 
divide their work into the separate fields of law, 
investigation and execution, especially where, as 
with the Wisconsin commission, such a wide 
range as fourteen departments are brought to- 
gether under one head. Each commissioner must 
take his share in the executive work of differ- 
ent departments, and each must carry on con- 
tinually the constructive investigation that the 
law implies. It is only by this means of admin- 
istration and investigation combined in a single 
commission that friction and antagonism be- 
tween overlapping officials can be avoided, co- 
operation with employers and employes secured, 
and obedience to the authority of the judiciary 
observed. 


Distinction between Industrial and Railroad 
Commissions — 


While the Industrial Commission is modeled 
after the law creating the Railroad Commission, 
its field is widely different. The Railroad Com- 
mission regulates monopoly—the Industrial Com- 
mission regulates competition. It endeavors to 
enforce “reasonable” competition in so far as 
dealings with employers are concerned, by rais- 
ing the level of labor competition. The dis- 
tinction offers a practicable suggestion for the 
creation of a commission by the federal govern- 
ment for the regulation of “trusts.” Such a 
commission need not have the power to regu- 
late prices, as the Railroad Commission does, 
on the theory that monopoly is inevitable, nor 
to give special privileges to so-called “good” 
trusts that accept federal incorporation or fed- 
eral license, and agree to abide by the com- 
mission’s orders. Rather should a federal com- 
mission be a “free trade” commission, controll- 
ing all interstate trade so far as necessary, for 
the purpose of investigating and prohibiting all 
kinds of “unfair competition.” It would take 
the place which the federal courts now assume, 
of dissolving and regulating corporations. But 
instead of cotnmitting this power to lawyers it 
would be committed to a body of men represent- 
ing the every-day life of all the people, equipped 
to conduct constructive investigations, to pros- 
ecute for violations of the anti-trust laws, to 
prescribe and enforce rules of reasonable com- 
petition and so to raise the level of business 
competition. 
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relating to country life at this moment is 
economic. The extraordinary growth of 
our factory system and consequent disproportion- 
ate development of city life will have to be count- 
erbalanced by a development of agriculture and 
its allied activities if there is to be a sound basis 


3) | T seems to me that the underlying problem 
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in the future for life in the country. The educa- 
tional, social and religious problems of country 
life are ultimately all related to this fact.” 

Such is the judgment of one of the leading 
editors in the United States in response to one 
of two thousand inquiry bulletins sent out by 
Tur Survey in co-operation with the Federal 
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Council of the Churches of Christ in America. 
The purpose has been to get correct knowl- 
edge of the rural problem and of a compre- 
hensive means of solving it. 

No person in this country today who is in any 
sense alive to the nation’s welfare fails to recog- 
nize that we have a rural problem. If one can 
not see the whole range of it and its sources, 
he at least sees some phases of the need. Most 
of us know precisely what is to be done in order 
to cure the disease. If we do not know, all that 
is necessary is to read the report of Theodore 
Roosevelt’s Country Life Commission which 
makes recommendations that will not be outworn 
for a quarter of a century. If that is not sufh- 
cient two other books by practical statesmen are 
available. One of these is The Rural Life Prob- 
lem of the United States by Sir Horace Plunkett. 
The other is The Country Life Movement in 
the United States by Prof. L. H. Bailey. Each 
of these books has the rural problem solved—on 
paper. 

Possibly we yet have need for more visions 
and theories. We have had some specialization 
and much short-sighted generalization. But 
these have hardly touched the problem practi- 
cally. It is imperative that we have at once more 
study and work. We must have a practical cam- 
paign, directed by a comprehensive leadership, 
which shall work from without inward and from 
within outward, so as to stimulate and conserve 
every force of the entire rural movement. 

So two of the forces which are afield to secure 
a better rural United States have turned their 
telescopes to the numerous agencies at work 
among the rural folk to see if an effective or- 
ganized country life movement in America is 
not within the range of possibility. 

What of the search? 

The directory used, while far from complete, 
was representative especially of the religious 
agencies for rural work. By co-operation with 
the Farmer’s National Congress, the Grange, and 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Learning which is just completing an investi- 
gation of farm and rural schools in the United 
States, it has been unnecessary to question the 
distinctly agricultural and educational agencies 
and leaders as thoroughly as the religious. So 
the directory included the recognized leaders 
among country pastors of all denominations. An 
equally large list of individual leaders in rural 
social service was compiled. The theological 
seminaries and social service periodicals, na- 
tional home mission boards and reform associa- 
tions were given place. All the state missionary 
secretaries and superintendents of the Baptist, 
Congregational and Disciples churches; the pre- 
siding elders and district superintendents of the 
Methodist, United Brethren and the Evangelical 
churches; and the stated clerks in the Presby- 
terian churches were addressed. Emphasis has 
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also been placed upon two other classes of or- 
ganizations. The first of these was the Ameri- 
can Bible Society, the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, the American Sunday School Union, 
the International Sunday School Association, the 
Religious Education Association, the Missionary 
Education Movement, the Church Brotherhoods, 
the Christian Endeavor Society, the sabbath ob- 
servance leagues and many others. Then several 
special committees, departments and associations 
which have arisen to meet the rural situation 
have also had close attention. 

Such a study as this has not been without its 
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romance. The first of these was the task of 
forming the set of questions which should elicit 
the desired information from so many and di- 
verse sources. Questionaires are terrible things. 
The correspondence questionaire, in fact, is a 
public nuisance. The dean of an agricultural 
college remarked: “One comes to my desk every 
few minutes. They drive me to drink.” 

Our country life questionaire was not less 
terrible than the average. It covered the fol- 
lowing points: nature and object of work, prob- 
lems of the field, problems of administration, in- 
formational help needed, things accomplished, 
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products available for public service, possible as- 
sistance volunteered, and leaders developed. 

If the search had its points of interest, the 
findings many times more so, 

Of course, we recognize that there is already 
a country life movement in America. I do not 
mean the process which has been in motion for 
the last fifty years—the movement of populations 
and interests cityward—for that is just the trend 
we deplore. That is the nation’s funeral pro- 
cession. But there is a movement to counteract 
this mad rush to the cities—in spirit, in vision 
and on paper. The question is, can it be organ- 
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ized? The solidarity of rural America is in the 
air. We feel it, but can we make the nation see 
it and recognize its force? 

Let us look first at the literary side of the 
situation. Our fourth question was: “On what 
subjects have you published literature which you 
would like given extended notice and useful- 
ness?” In spite of the fact that our directory 
did not include publishing houses some answers 
were of interest. One standard book was men- 
tioned—Wilbert L. Anderson’s The Country 
Town. Prof. William A. McKeever of 
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Kansas Agricultural College enclosed an an- 
nouncement of his eight home-training bulletins. 
The county department of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association mentions Rural Manhood. 
No less than six writers mentioned books which 
they are now preparing for immediate publica- 
tion. Several persons who had published noth- 
ing themselves mentioned such things as Warren 
H. Wilson’s Community Studies and A Social 
Survey for Rural Communities, which should be 
made available for the whole field. The fact is 
that the socially valuable literature of the coun- 
try life movement consists of more than one hun- 
dred books, two or three hundred pamphlets and 
reports, and many hundreds of significant peri- 
odical articles. But the movement, such as it is, 
is as little able to turn this literature to local 
educational use as rural America is in need of 
just such education. 

These answers referred to existing products. 
Questions ten to fifteen looked toward the call 
for printed matter which is not now at hand. 
Ifor instance, we do not have a directory of the 
leaders and agencies comprising the soldiers, 
generals and armies which need to be mobilized 
into-a real rural movement. We have no com- 
prehensive bibliography of the writings on rural 
subjects. The last six months have brought us 
five or more guides for making rural surveys, 
but each of these has its bias. We have manuals 
on chicken raising and on growing fancy turnips, 
but none on organizing rural social federations 
or on the movement as a whole. So six of the 
questions of our list touched our 2,000 addressees 
to test their need of such characteristic standard 
rural publications. The majority of the respond- 
ents not only want them in sonte cases for im- 
mediate use but all are willing to pay from three 
to ten times what they would actually cost, and 
some not only volunteered to aid in preparing 
stich standards but wished to publish and dis- 
tribute them by the thousand and ten thousand. 
Here surely is a plea and promise of an organized 
rural movement. 

Perhaps the most important single question in 
rural social progress is that of personal leader- 
ship. In answer to the request: “Name what 
seem to you to be the outstanding problems or 
needs of the country and rural districts of the 
United States,’ no answer is oftener given than 
“Leadership.” “The greatest problem is efficient 
leadership for the local community,” says Profes- 
sor McKeever of Kansas Agricultural College. 
A home missionary in the far West calls for 
“specialists who will touch the pockets as well 
as the hearts of the people.” “The chief difficulty 
is to find efficient, consecrated leaders,” says the 
secretary of missions of the American Sunday 
School Union. L. H. Goddard, chief of the de- 
partment of co-operation of the Ohio Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, says: “I have 
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abundant confidence in the rural church to fur- 
nish that which the rural communities need above 
all things—rural leaders.” “So far as the coun- 
try life problem has developed here,’ says a 
secretary in the West, “the great need is leader- 
ship.” Nearly all the missionary secretaries, de- 
nominational superintendents and administrators 
of the great associations are seeking trained 
men as leaders. “From my point of view and 
in my work a chief difficulty or problem in these 
fields is the lack of competent leadership; leaders 
of keenness and power within the community,” 
says Rev. I. J. Cahill, of the Disciples Missionary 
Society in Ohio. This is the common plea which 
perhaps may well be summed up in the compre- 
hensive statement of a national brotherhood 
leader. 


“The outstanding problems and needs of coun- 
try and rural districts are social leadership. The 
merchant preacher must be displaced by the agri- 
cultural social leader who has been trained for 
social and religious leadership. New life must 
be developed in rural communities; new ideals, 
new standards, new judgments, new hopes, and 
new desires. These cannot be preached into a 
community by an occasional visit of a circuit 
rider. A man with high ideals and the Christ 
vision must live among the people. The church 
must prepare men to meet the needs of the coun- 
try community, the same as she is now preparing 
missionaries for the foreign field.” 


But there is another side to this question. In 
a personal interview, Henry Wallace recently 
expressed the opinion that we are not now ready 
for a successful country church movement be- 
cause of too few leaders for the work. What 
are the facts? Our directory has the names of 
2,000 religious leaders, a majority of whom are 
giving all of their time to work in country dis- 
tricts or to organizations which are vitally con- 
cerned with rural work. The directory is by no 
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means complete for the religious leaders even. 
Should we add to them the industrial, educational 
and numerous other classes of leaders, the list 
would be increased several fold. More than this, 
our sixth question is, “What persons among your 
officers, members or friends have gained leader- 
ship in some phase of country life improve- 
ment?” The eighteenth question requests the 
names of leaders to whom the questionaire might 
be sent. In answer to these, ninety persons give 
the addresses of more than three hundred lead- 
ers, all ready to be called upon for service in 
improving rural life. 

There is more local leadership available for 
solving the rural problem than there is guidance 
from the top in the assignment of tasks and the 
general marshalling of the vast army which is 
waiting to be called into the mightiest and most 
strategic campaign for national welfare which we 
have yet seen. 

Literature and leadership are two great factors 
in the country life movement. Perhaps the in- 
stitutional factor is even greater still. In fact, 
it is so important that in it centers the whole 
rural problem as far as a movement for its solu- 
tion is concerned. 

We are aware that there are already a large 
number of organizations each one of which is 
seeking to solve the rural problem or some part 
of it. Let us study their purposes to see what 
light is thrown upon the question of a central 
rural clearing house. It is surprising to note 
that the purpose of each is so comprehensive that 
it has so much the social point of view, that it 
might well be adopted as the purpose of the one 
inclusive national organization. 

One country pastor, for instance, states as his 
objective the following: “I am endeavoring to 
conceive the purpose of my church work to be 
in the broadest sense the uplift of the total life 
of the community; and, specifically, the supply 
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of whatever of religious motive may be essential 
to a complete realization of the highest type of 
country life.’ This is, by no means, the excep- 
tional objective for a country church. 

Another country pastor says that the purpose 
of his church is “to serve the whole community 
all the days in all possible ways and, at the same 
time, be a local station of the heavenly realm in 
our country and among the nations.” 

There seems to be a wide difference between 
the purpose and the personnel of some organiza- 
tions. For instance, one of the most specialized 
of organizations, which restricts its work to the 
rural portions of the United States and its mem- 
bership to a minute proportion of the rural popu- 
lation, states that it stands 


“for the recognition of the inherent value of 
country life in and for itself; for the maximum 
development of constructive forces in rural com- 
munities; for trained leaders for community 
enterprises; for the creation of a new social 
consciousness in village and in the open coun- 
try; for deliverance from the enervating pater- 
nalism of the city; for stemming the tide which 
sweeps toward the city; for adequate preparation 
of those who must go to the city; for better 
health and sanitation in farm homes and country 
communities; for a redirected educational system 
which will fit for life in the country; for a more 
scientific type ef crop production and farm ad- 
ministration as essential to greater satisfaction 
in rural life; for a wholesome development of 
the recreative life; for the increased power of 
the church; for the dominance of Christian ideals 
in the character of the manhood and boyhood 
of the country.” 


If an organization and its objective were 
identical we might infer that that organization 
were rural United States itself. 

The conditions which we are trying to describe 
cannot be set forth without more concrete state- 
ment. At the present time the Home Missions 
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Council, the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, the American Sunday School 
Union, the International Sunday School Associa- 
tion, the American Bible Society, the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union, the Missionary 
Education Movement, the county work depart- 
ment of the Y. M. C. A., the rural work of the 
Y. W. C. A., and the Department of Church 
and Country Life of the Presbyterian Board of 
Home Missions are among the religious organi- 
zations which are in the field for rural social 
work. There is much duplication and unspoken 
intolerance among these organizations. There 
is much co-operation, but it is accidental and 
personal rather than official and comprehensively 
planned by adequate overhead administration. 
Some of them assume functions which belong to 
the Department of Agriculture at Washington, 
to the grange and to the agricultural colleges, 
as well as to the churches. No denominations 
are or ever have been more thoughtless of each 
others’ rights or of the interests of society in 
general than are these propagandists among 
whom co-operation often has as its chief motive 
the gaining of ascendant glory for the organiza- 
tion which exercises it. Such things ought not so 
to be, but they are inevitable in rural work until a 
national organized movement makes so funda- 
mental and complete a study of rural needs as to 
be able to assign to each of these and many other 
forces specific tasks the performance of which 
will yield 100 per cent of good, and will heal 
rather than enhance the curse of organized 
civilization. 

It is more useful to deliver a whole lecture in 
a single town than to utter one syllable in every 
town in the United States. Likewise it may be 
as useful for an organization to respond to all 
forms of social need in a single community, as 
to respond to one special need in every com- 
munity in the nation. The organization doing 
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first case it would be intensive; in the latter ex- 
tensive. 

What is needed for rural America is an or- 
ganization which shall be on a national scale 
what the Pennsylvania Rural Progress Associa- 
tion is on a‘state scale. “The purpose’ of. our 
organization,” says a member of this associa- 
tion, “is general improvement of rural condi- 
tions.” It is both specialized and inclusive in 
both its horizontal and vertical aspects. Such 
should the national country life movement be. 

If this brief study of the motives of the vari- 
ous organizations which are seeking a_ better 
rural America teaches us anything, it is that the 
social spirit of our age, which is the sum total 
of the social spirit of all our institutions, is suffi- 
cient to warrant the integration of them all at 
the earliest possible moment into a fellowship 
more real than that of mere proximity of geo- 
graphical location. To express truly the sum 
total of the motives of all these would be to 
organize the rural life movement. 

The chief problem of organizing the entire 
country life movement of the United States lies 
in the task of bringing the organizations which 
already exist into intelligent co-operation. Our 
study of the purposes of these organizations 
would tend to indicate that such co-operation and 
integration is entirely possible and extremely de- 
sirable. 

A general view of the rural situation shows a 
problem infinitely serious and though many or- 
ganizations and leaders are seeking its solution 
they are hardly holding their own against the 
difficulty. This general view would indicate that 
there are too few rather than too many agencies 
at work, that there is no energy to be lost in 
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are the findings of our investigation touching 
the relations between existing organizations? 
Are there no difficulties to be overcome? 

The state Baptist secretary of New York re- 
ports an “unwillingness to subordinate local de- 
sires or interests for larger good, showing itself 
in the difficulty of combining two churches under 
one pastor, as both churches wish morning ser- 
vices.” A Colorado leader, calls for “a new 
spirit of co-operation and federation on the part 
of religious organizations, the elimination of the 
waste that comes from overlapping, and a general 
move-up all along the line.’ A country pastor 
in the central West says: “My great difficulty 
is a ‘sister’ church which has changed ministers 
six times while I have been here—less than 
seven years; and a public school which has had 
an equal number of principals in the same time. 
Co-operation and progress are obstructed by 
such disorder of things.” “R. needs fed- 
eration of church life,” says another country vil- 
lage pastor. “Bitter strife, jealousies and con- 
tention have obtained for twenty years. No 
spirit of co-operation or willingness to unite can 
he felt or aroused as yet. Unheard-of feuds 
among church people of rival communions no 
longer produce surprise on the part of people 
residing in this town.” 

It is needless to enumerate the cases of this 
sort of strife between local congregations. Com- 
petition is not confined to the churches. There 
is not only theological bigotry and exclusiveness 
but organization bigotry and exclusiveness, which 
is a more modern curse. “What the country 
needs is not a federation of the churches alone 
but a federation of all its betterment forces. The 
overlapping is not fundamentally a fault of the 
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churches, but, it is a fault of all the agencies 
for community uplift in the rural districts,” says 
an intelligent rural leader. “If the churches 
ought to unite, the reform agencies more so,” 
says a country pastor. A more concrete instance 
is taken from the letter of a county Y. M. C. A. 
secretary on the Pacific Coast. He says: “One 
of our chief difficulties is to get the ministers in 
the country churches to really back up our work. 
Ministers will tell their laymen to put in al! their 
time and money on their own churches. This is 
what the laymen tell us who approve of our work 
and who go back on their ministers. This is 
especially true of the young preacher who wants 
to do something striking in his town and is jeal- 
ous of any organization not directly connected 
with his church.” 

It is not pleasant to dwell upon the negative 
side of this question. The problem of strife and 
contention has been so great that several state 
organizations of church federations, and broader 
federations for social service, have been organ- 
ized. That the problem is recognized as a need 
and that there is on the part of our leaders very 
generally a real comprehensive unity both in 
ideal and purpose is evident from representative 
statements like the following: 

Wilbert L. Anderson says: 


“The country needs confidence in its own at- 
tractions and possibilities. It needs the vision 
‘of its own felicity, as those who discern the 
coming form of civilization apprehend it. It 
needs, East and West, a new contentment with 
farm life and the farm home, so that the young 
people shall be rural-minded and willing to seek 
their fortune and their happiness on the land.” 


Another statement is from a Methodist leader 
in Montana: 


“The chief need is the development of a com- 
munal consciousness on the part of people who 
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are thrown together from all parts of this coun- 
try and from other countries and who with the 
exception of maintaining public schools, pay lit- 
tle attention to things of social significance.” 


William Shaw of the United Society of Chris- 
tian Endeavor further says: 


“We feel that the great problem in the country 
districts is to secure a common community senti- 
ment and co-operation. The chief difficulty usu- 
ally comes from the fact that the religious and 
moral forces are divided, their financial resources 
are small and it is difficult to secure effective 
co-operation in any community plans for social 
betterment.” 


The ideal and purpose to bring about the co- 
operation of agencies seeking better rural life is 
so great that one of the reports brings us the fol- 
lowing statement, in which there is a clue to this 
problem of inter-organization relationship: 


“The Y. W. C. A., in its newly developed rural 
work, has been grateful to recognize its entire 
allegiance to the church from which it draws its 
inspiration and whose work it constantly seeks 
to advance and has been glad to adopt as its 
basis that which the Evangelical Churches them- 
selves decided upon as the basis upon which they 
could co-operate in full accord and which re- 
sulted in the formation of the Federal Council. 
We should be especially glad, therefore, if the 
Federal Council could make it plain to the 
churches that the Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation is an arm of the church and that it 
stands ready to do work for them whenever 
they need help in specialized work for the women 
in a community.” 


Our studies of the literature, leadership, or- 
ganization purposes and organization relation- 
ships of the country life movement, such as it is 
at the present time, bring us face to face with 
the demand, first of all, for discriminate think- 
ing. From top to bottom, from the city office of 
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the most representative organization down to the 
loneliest rural unit, comes the loud call for a 
clear definition of the functions of each funda- 
mental organization working in rural life. 

How can this need be met apart from an in- 
clusive national organization? And not only so, 
should not this national organization lend its 
leadership to marshalling the army of organiza- 
tions each 'to know and to perform its own func- 
tions ? 

Let us take our bearings. Both telescopes 
and microscopes will probably be needed to see 
how far we have traveled toward the possibility 
of a national organization for rural improve- 
ment. 

It is undoubtedly true that the situation is prac- 
tically identical in township, state and nation. 
Socially, and I believe, practically as well, the 
outlines of one unit are parallel to those of the 
others. The difference is chiefly one of size. 

If the federation of rural social forces—that 
is, of farmers’ organizations to secure economic 
welfare, of the school for education, and the 
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church for religious idealism—can be attained in 
country townships, as it already exists in many 
of them, why is it not possible for state and 
nation? The Hartford forward movement in 
Vermont is one good example of such a local 
federation. The Pennsylvania Rural Progress 
Association which is practically a federation of 
economic, educational and religious federations, 
is a splendid example of a new state organiza- 
tion. The Illinois Federation for Rural Life 
Progress is another which may have attained 
even greater results. Why not a national asso- 
ciation on these same models? Has not the hour 
arrived when our idolatry of names and organi- 
zations may subside and when each of our numer- 
ous denominations, departments, associations, 
councils, educational systems, farmers’ organiza- 
tions and federations may cease trying in and 
of itself alone to be the national organized coun- 
try life movement, in order to bend its efforts 
toward becoming the self consistent and efficient 


part of the organized country life movement in 
America? 


THE BLAST-FURNACES 


DEEMS TAYLOR IN LIFE 


Brooding and grim, 

Sullen beneath its soovy skies, 
Drugged with the fumes of gas and coke, 

The sprawling, blackened city lies 
Wrapped in its pall of smoke. 

The darkness falls, but mark you, still 
Against the sky a crimson light, 

Where, on the crest of yonder hill, 
Our watch-fires pierce the night. 


In Babylon 


We never sleep. 

Fire is our life—a life that came 
And passes with its molten breath. 

We may not still that leaping flame; 
We dare not sleep—’tis death. 

More! Give us more! Unceasing boil 
The fires within us—feed us, then! 

Give us the blood and sweat of toil; 
Give us the lives of, men, 


Long years ago, a god of flame, 
Dread Moloch, took his daily toll. 

This fire within us is the same 
That once was Moloch's soul. 

Nay, curse us not; for, good or ill, 
Ours is the task, but not the plan. 

The toil we waste, the men we kill 


Concern us not. 


We serve the will 


Of him who made us—Man. 
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FIGHTING THE LEASE SYSTEM WITH 
PARDONS 


KATE BARNARD 


COMMISSIONER OF CHARITIES AND CORRECTION OF OKLAHOMA 


[When, just before Christmas,’ Gov. George W. Donaghey of Arkansas pardoned 
360 state prisoners as a blow at the convict lease system, none of the telegrams which 
reached him meant more than that from the state commissioner of charities and 
correction of Oklahoma, whose investigations three years ago struck at the abuses 


in the prisons of several western states. 


Miss Barnard’s reasons for her approval 


of Governor Donaghey’s act are given in the following article—Ed.] 


HAVE been in the state penitentiary at 
Little Rock and have seen personally many 
of the men confined there. The percent- 

age of illiteracy in that prison and throughout 
the prisons of America is a silent rebuke to the 
world. Gray heads and eyes dim with age bend 
over primers learning the a b c’s. If civiliza- 
tion has given these men no chance in the morn- 
ing of their lives to come into contact with the 
best thoughts penned by the scholars of the 
world, no chance to read of the ideal and beau- 
tiful, no chance to read God’s Holy Book, what 
right has that civilization to punish these men if 
in weakness they resort to crime? Yet there 
are men at Little Rock with eyesight made feeble 
because their mothers burned the midnight oil 
to produce bargain counters for America. Their 
children were born with a bad vision which 
prevented them from securing honest livings in 
the industries of the world. There are men there 
whose mothers toiled in arsenic factories until 
the babes were poisoned before they were born. 
There are feeble-minded men in that prison 
whose mothers lacked the food which makes 
nerve tissue. Those men have no red corpuscles 
in their blood; the feeble mind has no will power 
with which to obey man-made laws. 

In Arkansas they have taken these helpless 
men, more sinned against than sinning, and they 
have coined their unfortunate bodies into gold 
through the most amazing lease system. These 
unfortunate prisoners have first been leased for 
one dollar a day and then leased for a dollar and 
a half a day to build railroads and other public 
works. They have stood waist deep in swamps 
which were covered with green stagnant pools 
of water, draining the swamps for a state that 
did almost nothing for them in the morning of 
their lives. Under the hot burning sun, breath- 
ing miasma and pestered with myriads of mos- 
quitoes, those men have become anti-social in 
their ways. 

I can find no words to express the horror I 
feel for the convict lease and the convict con- 
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tract labor systems of America. Those who 
fought in previous battles for liberty would do 
well to enlist for this. I wish that we could 
have large prison farms where our prisoners 
could learn scientific farming, poultry raising, 
dairying, etc. In order to show my belief in 
this plan I have donated 160 acres of Oklahoma 
land, and have taken out articles of incorporation 
to build a prison farm upon which to receive 
men when they come homeless, friendless and 
penniless from the prisons of this country. 

It is because I know these things about the 
lease system of prison labor that I telegraphed 
Governor Donaghey my commendation and en- 
couragement when I learned that he had par- 
doned 360 convicts as a blow at that system in 
Arkansas. 

The primary object of civilization is to pro- 
mote human progress. Human progress is best 
conserved by upbuilding a sense of justice and 
honor among men. Before organized society can 
expect individual honor and justice, it must first 
be just and honorable itself. Today there is a 
great injustice in our civilization. This injus- 
tice lies mostly in our failure to regulate our 
industrial and commercial life. Our laws for the 
conservation of industry are almost perfect. 
There are almost no laws for the conservation of 
men. The result is society works a great in- 
justice against working men. And until society 
is just to its working men, it cannot expect its 
workers to be just and honorable in their indi- 
vidual lives. 

Society is largely responsible for crime, and 
we in the United States paid last year some- 
thing between $100,000,000 and $300,000,000 for 
crime. I have said that society is responsible 
for a large percentage of this crime, and since 
this outlay would educate every child in Amer- 
ica and feed and clothe it, it behooves society 
to see who is responsible. 

First, society is responsible because it kills its 
bread winners. Last year it maimed 500,000 of 
them. Yet we have almost no public protest 
from organized Christianity, and almost no agi- 
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tation for a national organization and employ- 
ers liability law, such as protects the workers 
of Germany. Had a half million cattle been 
slaughtered, or a half million acres of land 
loosened by the tides fallen into the sea, the 
public interest would have been aroused. 

With maimed and neglected bodies the work- 
ers go forth to find their places in industry. 
They must have bread, and I find hundreds of 
their maimed bodies in our penitentiaries and 
jails, forced to turn from a civilization which 
received them strong from the hand of their 
Maker, maimed them, and then refused them a 
chance when they would have re-entered in- 
dustry to pursue once more their former natural 
and honest life. Has not society sinned against 

- these helpless men? Does not society owe them 
another chance? 

Again, there are 6,000,000 working women and 
girls in America who are mothers, whose one 
business in life should be “building bodies and 
souls of little children.” Many of them are 
mothers of unborn babes. They are working 
in. sweatshops for a pittance which will not 
supply sufficient food, so that the child is starved 
under the mother’s heart before it is born. This 
is happening now while you read and we are do- 
ing nothing for them. The long hours exhaust 
the vitality of the mothers and rob the child of 
its natural birthright—the right to be born 
strong. 

If civilization owes anything to anybody, it 
must be the right to a child to be well born. 
These weak, anaemic, little ones are “born tired” 
—without sufficient energy for industry. No man 
will hire them, they cannot do a day’s work; 
but they must eat. So they drift from place to 
place and “pick up” a living by petty crime. 
After a while we put them in our penitentiaries 
and thus give state aid in the evening of a man’s 
life because we have refused to give him a 
chance to be well born. 

In Oklahoma we have passed a compulsory 
education law under which the state pays to the 
mother the wages the child would make from 
three to six months in the year. Thus Okla- 
homa helps her child in the morning of its life. 
There are 4,761 children in the schools whose 
wages are paid by the tax payers. We have 
thus a better way than to pay for them after 
they have been in jails and prisons. 

In other states where they have not this law, 
children are working in glass factories breathing 
glass dust into their lungs, expectorating blood 
and dying. Four thousand of them are working 
in cotton mills, breathing cotton dust into their 
lungs and inviting St. Vitus’s dance and other 
diseases into their frail bodies. Over one thou- 
sand are toiling in the black dust of the coal 
breakers. 

Our first effort should be at race efficiency. 


the body does it. 
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Industrial efficiency must take care of itself. 
With two million children toiling in unhealthy 
conditions, crime will inevitably be the result. 
And until this nation adopts as its dominant 
keynote the conservation of human life, society 
will be called upon to make appropriations for 
the ever increasing problem of crime: for it 
is a law of life that men seek happiness. When 
they can get happiness honorably, they prefer 
it that way. But when there are large numbers 
of unemployed in this country and no provision 
for public work, society is responsible for what 
ensues. Just so long as society provides no com- 
pensation for motherhood, so long will society 
be responsible for crime, 

Now Governor Donaghey knows something 
that the public should know, namely: the funda- 
mental thing in a man’s life which causes him 
to commit crime. A man’s body does not com- 
mit crime. There is therefore no use of pun- 
ishing the body. The body is simply an instru- 
ment. The brain says to that instrument “go 
here” and it goes; “come here” and it comes; 
“do this” and it does it. When the brain says 
“hunger” the body goes forth for food. When 
the brain says “rebellion” the body rebels. When 
the brain says “stick that man with a dirk knife,” 
What, then, is the object of 
prison discipline? It is to change the view point 
of the brain. If you neglect men in their child- 
hood and punish them bitterly and cruelly, or 
hold their bodies in cages of steel for twenty 
years, you have only embittered the mind and 
as soon as the body is liberated it will go out 
to get vengeance. 

When Governor Donaghey pardoned 360 con- 
victs in order that they might be liberated from 
conditions which tend to make them anti-social; 
when this great man representing the organized 
power of society reached his hand down to 360 
men and said “Here! the state of Arkansas 
will give you one more chance,” he changed the 
view point of those men from an anti-social 
condition of anarchy to one of gratitude to their 
Maker and a feeling of interest in their coun- 
try’s welfare. He appealed to the honor which 
lies deep in the human soul, despite the fact that 
the body may have been degraded through civ- 
ilization’s injustices and prison pens. He prob- 
ably saved for human society 360 citizens, and 
who knows but what he saved for heaven 360 
souls? And I say to Governor Donaghey: “For 
this good which you have done for these help- 
less ones, may God bless you.” And I as one 
of those who pray’ daily “forgive us our tres- 
passes as we forgive those who trespass against 
us” would remind those who criticise Governor 
Donaghey that the Saviour of the world was 
crucified between a murderer and a thief, and 
his last words were those of forgiveness for 
an erring man. 
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PUBLIC PENSIONS TO WIDOWS WITH 
CHILDREN 


C. C. CARSTENS 


SECRETARY OF THE MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO CHILDREN 


[For the three months beginning August 1, 1912, Mr. Carstens was commissioned 
by the Russell Sage Foundation to study the actual working of public pensions to. 


widows with children in certain western communities. 


He spent several weeks in 


San Francisco, six weeks in Chicago, and much shorter periods in Kansas City and 


Milwaukee. 


The full report of his findings will soon be issued in pamphlet form 


by the Foundation. Meanwhile, that portion of the report which deals with Chicago 
pensions and also its general conclusions are given in advance to the readers of THE 


Survey in the following pages—Ed.] 


pensions has been undertaken under a 

statute which was passed in Illinois and 
came into operation on July 1, 1911, but, as far 
as known, has not been taken advantage of 
in any of the counties of the state except Cook 
County in which Chicago is situated. The text 
of the law, which is an amendment to Section 7 
of the Juvenile Court Law, is as follows: 


fa most important experiment in widows’ 


“Tf the parent or parents of such dependent 
or neglected child are poor and unable to prop- 
erly care for the said child, but are otherwise 
proper guardians, and it is for the welfare of 
such child to remain at home, the court may 
enter an order finding such facts and fixing the 
amount of money necessary to enable the parent 
or parents to properly care for such child, and 
thereupon it shall be the duty of the county board, 
through its county agent or otherwise, to pay 
such parent or parents at such time as said 
order may designate the amount so specified for 
the care of such dependent or neglected child 
until the further order of the court.” 


Theory of Legislation 

The theory upon which pension legislation was 
based in this state, as in the others, was that 
children were being separated from their mothers 
for reasons of poverty only, and that children 
were coming before the Juvenile Court for forms 
of waywardness or delinquency which the court 
believed were due to the lack of the necessary 
care which the mother was capable of providing, 
but which she was prevented from giving because 
of the necessity of going out to earn the support 
for herself and her children. 

The term “dependent children” does not have 
the same meaning in every state. In most states, 
the class of dependent children includes neglected 
as well as dependent children, and in certain 
states it includes a considerable number of those 
that in other states would be classed as way- 
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ward. When, therefore, it is stated that children 
have been committed to institutions, before one 
can reach a conclusion regarding the number of 
children that have been taken from homes be- 
cause of poverty only, it is necessary to separate 
from this total the number that have been re- 
moved because of the neglect, crime, cruelty, 
drunkenness or other vice of the parents, so 
that they might have a better home than the 
parent has been able or willing to provide. We 
must also deduct the number that were re- 
moved because of the children’s own wayward- 
ness, with which the home was unable to cope. 


Poverty as a Single Factor 


This lack of distinction between neglected, 
wayward and dependent children rs at the founda- 
tion of much loose thinking on this subject, and 
at final analysis the number of children who 
have been removed from their mothers because 
of poverty alone is found to be only a very small 
percentage of those in these various institutions. 
That there are children in institutions or in the 
care of children’s societies because of poverty 
alone is unquestionably true, but it is essential 
that one should have a fairly clear idea of their 
number, so as to determine the advisability of 
developing an entirely new form of public aid to 
provide against this evil. 

In Illinois the term “dependent children” in- 
cludes also such neglected children as are placed 
before the court because their homes are so bad 
that the court steps in and requires their removal 
to institutions or to other homes. It is inter- 
esting to note the number of commitments made 
during the six months ending June 30, 1911,— 
the six months just preceding the enactment of 
the Funds to Parents Act—by comparison with 
the commitments in the same months a year 
later. There were committed to the various pri- 
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vate institutions of Cook County in the first six 
months of 1911, 125 fewer dependent children 
than during the corresponding months of 1912, 
which, since the pension law went into effect, 
were the months in which the granting of pen- 
sions was the most active. While it is not reason- 
able to suppose that the granting of pensions 
has had the effect of increasing the number of 
dependent children in institutions, on the other 
hand it is at least clear that the number of 
commitments of dependent children to societies 
and institutions has not been reduced by the 
pensions. The increase of commitments was due 
to other causes and the number was but slightly, 
if at all, affected by the granting of pensions. 


Investigation of Applicants 


From July 1, 1911, to January 16, 1912, there 
were 335 applications for pensions. From Janu- 
ary 16, 1912, to September 30, 1912, there were 
1,115 applications, making a total of 1,450 appli- 
cations to September 30 inclusive. The number 
of pensions granted up to September 30 was 
522, which affected 1,769 children. Of this num- 
ber, 156 children in 41 families were no longer 
pensioned on September 30, the number on Sep- 
tember 30 therefore being 481 families and 1,613 
children. These numbers had been increased to 
503 and 1,700 respectively during October. The 
amount expended for pensions during September 
was $10,922 and during October, $11,713. This 
last amount would make an average pension ex- 
penditure of $6.89 per child and $23.28 per fam- 
ily. It is estimated that the cost of the pensions, 
exclusive of cost of administration, will be, dur- 
ing the next year, not less than $200,000. 

When the plan for pensions came in force, the 
Chicago Juvenile Court was not at once equipped 
with sufficient probation officers to make the nec- 
essary investigations, and it was not until after 
a large number of applications for pensions had 
been accumulated that enough probation officers 
were appointed to make the investigations neces- 
sary to determine the advisability of granting a 
pension, and to supervise the family intelligently 
when a pension had been granted. The amount 
of investigation and supervision grew so rapidly 
toward the end of 1911 and the force of proba- 
tion officers was so inadequate that the judge of 
the Juvenile Court asked the assistance of a 
group of citizens not connected with the court 
to organize themselves into a citizens’ advisory 
committee; and, when the judge also asked the 
co-operation of private agencies in sifting the 
facts in the pension cases, a pension case commit- 
tee of seven was organized, consisting of the 
chief probation officer and his deputy, representa- 
tives of the United Charities and a group of 
other private non-sectarian societies interested in 
the work of the Juvenile Court, together with 
tepresentatives of the Jewish Home-Finding So- 
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ciety, the St. Vincent de Paul, and other Catholic 
agencies interested in children. The chief pro- 
bation officer was chosen the chairman of this 
committee but he and his deputy were not given 
a vote. At the beginning, a representative of the 
county relief agent, through whose office the pay- 
ments are approved, also sat with this committee, 
but when important differences of opinion on 
the advisability of pensioning certain families 
arose, the county agent’s representative withdrew 
and preferred to present his facts directly to the 
judge—a procedure which has been continued 
throughout the year. 


The Case Committee and the Judge 


Since January 16, 1912, this case committee 
has held semi-weekly meetings. Their recom- 
mendations have been based in most cases upon 
the facts presented by the probation officers to 
whom. the individual applications for pensions 
had been assigned for inquiry. The committee 
has not hesitated to make certain inquiries itself 
through its members when it has not been satis- 
fied with the facts presented, but, as a rule, the 
decision for pension has been made on the pro- 
bation officer’s presentation. The committee’s 
recommendations have been of great help to the 
judge in deciding what families should be pen-— 
sioned, and he has been largely guided by them 
in his decision both as to whether the pension 
should be granted and as to its amount. 

Whenever this case committee has decided to 
recommend to the judge that he pension a certain 
family, the name and address are given to the 
county relief agent’s representative, to give him 
an opportunity to satisfy his department of the 
advisability of a pension. For this ten days are 
generally allowed. 

When the case comes before the judge for a 
hearing, the mother and children who are pro- 
spective beneficiaries of the pension come before 
him; the probation officer who has made the in- 
vestigation presents the case; the deputy chief 
probation officer presents the recommendation 
of the case committee, and the county agent’s 
representative adds such data as he has gathered 
through his independent investigation. On the 
facts from these three sources the judge general- 
ly reaches his conclusion without much difficulty. 
The county agent’s representative has often added 
materially to the information regarding the fam- 
ily’s financial status, the financial status of the 
relatives, and their ability to help. In some 
instances also the county agent’s department has 
furnished more or less reliable information re- 
garding the family’s moral character. If the 
judge decides that a pension should be granted, 
he charges the mother with the duty of keeping 
accurate account of her expenses and promises 
visits by a probation officer, whom she is to ac- 
quaint with her financial expenditures in detail. 
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It is generally arranged that the supervision of 
the family remain in the hands of the one who 
has made the original investigation. 


Kind of Investigation Made 

From an intimate acquaintance with the work 
of this case committee for a period of six weeks 
and from a patient hearing of the presentation 
of cases by the various probation officers, the 
writer did not acquire much confidence in the 
kind of investigation that the probation officers 
make. In many instances the probation officer, 
after a meager investigation, presented certain 
facts which were wholly inadequate for determin- 
ing whether or not a pension was advisable, 
and the case was then referred back to the pro- 
bation officer for additional inquiry on certain 
specific points. Not infrequently it was neces- 
sary to refer the case a second and a third time. 
Not infrequently meetings of the case committee 
were held at which deferred cases were the order 
of the day, only to have them deferred again and 
again. The committee’s work was delayed, their 
time was spent in mere technical criticism, and 
the families were kept from a week to a month 
longer without the definite and prompt answer 
which they anxiously awaited and to which they 
were entitled. 

The separate investigation made by the county 
agent’s department, while contributing materially 
to the facts about the family, was found to be 
made frequently with a brutality to which no ap- 
plicant for assistance should be exposed. Insinua- 
tions were made regarding immoral conditions in 
the neighborhood inquiry about the widow which 
were based upon neither facts nor suspicions, but 
which the county representative threw out to 
arouse interest in his inquiry, and by means of 
which he hoped to get incriminating information. 


Character of Probation Officers 


With some exceptions, the group of thirteen 
probation officers were political appointees of the 
president of the county board for periods of 
sixty days, in contravention of the civil service 
law. They inspired no confidence in their ability 
to make the necessary inquiries with such tact 
and insight as to determine the wisdom of pen- 
sioning, or in their ability to supervise a pen- 
sioned family in such a way that their work 
would develop any reasonable plan or any good 
results for the family. Not only were a consider- 
able number incapable, but more serious charges 
could be made against certain members of the 
staff which would entirely unfit them for im- 
portant public service. Much of their time was 
spent in dawdling in the office, aside from the 
great waste of time which their inefficiency and 
inexperience made necessary at the meetings of 
the case committee, and in securing addi- 
tional facts on the same family by repeated visits. 
The office direction of their work was very 
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meager, much time and energy was lost in that 
way, and a good deal of their undirected work 
was done to little purpose. 

In certain instances the probation officers made 
an investigation sufficiently complete to answer 
the question whether a pension should be grant- 
ed or not, but wholly inadequate for any con- 
structive and supervisory work with the family. 
It must be conceded that, where an average of 
$23.28 is provided for each family, temptations 
come to spend money recklessly or foolishly, even 
in some of the better families. A pension plan 
of this sort requires careful following up, so that 
appropriate suggestions in regard to the health 
of mother and children, employment of older chil- 
dren, difficulties in discipline, an improved diet, 
and many other matters that come up in family 
life, besides advice on expenditures, may be made. 
The probation officer’s investigation, however, 
seemed to develop into espionage instead of 
friendly supervision. 


Study of roo Pensioned Families 


By means of a small staff of trained investi- 
gators, an inquiry was undertaken by the writer, 
with the cordial and helpful co-operation of the 
judge, the chief probation officer, and his deputy. 
The circumstances of one hundred pensioned 
families chosen at random were looked 
These families were visited in their own homes 
and a patient and painstaking statement was had 
from them regarding their present situation, the 
health, schooling, and work of the children, the: 
mother’s health, work and fitness to care for 
them, the adequacy of the pension, the items | 
of the budget, and the individual expenditures 
per week. Inquiry was also made with reference 
to the family’s condition before the death of 
the breadwinner, and after the breakdown had 
occurred and before the pension. began. In ad- 
dition, other inquiries were made in verification 
if it seemed necessary. 

The results of this inquiry are summarized in 
the following table: 

Doubt- 
Yes. No. ful 
Was the probation officer’s investiga- 

tion jadequate? 2 eee see es ese 36 64 
Is the probation officer of the type to 

render the necessary service, and is 


the relationship developing between 
mother and probation officer satis- 


PA CHORY 0a Pertti s od aieue chien siomereeaetene es 14 80 6 
Is the probation officer’s supervision 

over health, training and diet of the = 

children, and over the family budget, 

AAS UALS Mee isis kouciel alley stfeileeiallohs teas) hore le alah 89 
Is the probation officer’s supervision re- 

sulting in a development of any plan 

and in good results for the family? if 88 5 
Is) thes relief “adequate? . 02... -s-6 + 61 39 
Is school attendance of the children 

SA tISEACUOIY: tare mere islets erste sietaielle sl alele els 12 18 10 
Is the mother with her children a rea- 

sonable period of time?............ 86 13 1 


Is there evidence in the mothers’ and 
children’s attitude of undue depend- oy a : 


ested, or ceased their interest alto- 
gether, since the pension began?.... 51 19 80 


into. | 
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Are the standards of the family such 

that the home should be maintained 

for both mother and children?...... 81 10 43) 
Are improvements noted over the care 

that the family had previous to the 

pension period? 
Are there conditions in the family that 

need remedy by court order if the 

pension is to be continued?........ 32 55 13 
Was the application due to the ex- 

istence of a pension plan from public 

PUN GS, Ph vspaact ahesecchavekouevorecsyevste-eere eves eus 34 64 2 


This study, of one hundred cases has led to 
conclusions that cannot but have weight in de- 
termining the value of the pension plans in force 
in Chicago. 


Meaning of Word “Pension” 


The term “pension” is not a new one in the 
vocabulary of agencies which work with needy 
families. It implies an accurate analysis of the 
conditions and needs of the family and a knowl- 
edge of the resources that are available and that 
may be made available. In addition it suggests 
that the whole need not covered by the family’s 
own resources be met by the payment of sums 
per week or month, so that the family may feel 
the assurance of having the budget complete and 
of knowing just what amount they may count 
upon receiving in a given period. It further im- 
plies the principle that under those circumstances 
the family is much more likely to develop the 
elements of self-respect, self-confidence and 
thrift which result in total family rehabilitation. 
It is interesting to observe that this use of the 
word “pension” is no different from the use of 
the word “relief” as it exists in the more en- 
lightened policies of societies in various cities 
and commonwealths.' Therefore, while to call 
the sum a pension may be a matter of conven- 
ience, no vital distinction can be drawn between 
sums that are said to come as a matter of justice 
and those that come as relief. 


Testing Probation Officer’s Work 


The probation officer’s investigation was one 
test to which the records were subjected, and, 
giving the officers the benefit of the doubt, the 
inquiry shows that of the 100 cases 36 had an 
adequate investigation, while 64 of the investiga- 
tions were not reasonably satisfactory. With 
exceptions, the probation officers were entirely 
unequipped for the task. Several who possessed 
intelligence and the best of intentions failed be- 
cause of their lack of training and experience. 
The investigations in some cases were adequate 
only because they had been again and again re- 
turned to the officers, until all the necessary facts 
had been gathered. 

When we turn to the probation officer’s work 
in after-care, we find that they had even less 
fitness for this task than for investigation. Su- 
pervision that will be of value presupposes an 
intimate knowledge of the family circumstances, 
so that it may not develop into espionage. This 
knowledge did not exist except in rare instances, 
and hence friendly and effective supervision 
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could not result even if there had been time for 
it. Most children were attending school regu- 
larly, but some of the probation officers were 
unaware as to whether they were in school or 
not. Other children were out of school or were 
going irregularly without the probation officers’ 
knowledge of it. Of the 100 cases looked into, 
in 72 families the school attendance was satis- 
factory; in 18 it was not satisfactory; in 2 fam- 
ilies the children were too young for school at- 
tendance, and in the case of 8 no inquiry was 
made. Inquiry as to whether the officer’s super- 
vision over the health, training, and diet of the 
children, and over the other members of the fam- 
ily was adequate, led to the conclusion that only 
in 11 families was this the case, while 89 did not 
have sufficient supervision to affect the family in 
these important matters. 


Little Planning Ahead 


When we come to study the results of the 
supervision with the idea of seeing whether any 
planning for better home conditions was result- 
ing, we find that only in seven instances does 
there seem to be any looking ahead on the part 
of probation officer or family to a period of self- 
support or to a better plan for the family life, 
while 88 families seemed to be living on without 
the development of any plan for the future. These 
conditions were mostly due to the fact that the 
probation officers did not seem to be of the type 
to render the necessary service and to develop 
the relationship between mother and children 
and officer which would bring positive results. 
In only 14 families are wholesome results ap- 
parent from the supervision, while in 80 they are 
lacking. In 2 other instances the probation 
officer is of the right type, but it is too early to 
see results, and in 4'‘instances the results are 
doubtful. ; 

Of the 100 families visited, the pension granted 
was deemed adequate in 59 cases; inadequate in 
39, while in 2 it might be considered doubtful. 
This inadequacy is apparent to the court, and the 
judge has done what he could to remedy it. In 
October, 1912, of the 522 families pensioned, 52 
that were receiving the maximum amount grant- 
ed by the court were inadequately aided, while 
a considerable number of other families in the 
same condition were not receiving the maximum. 
This group of 52 families the court has induced 
the private societies to provide for on their 
merits, since their greater flexibility of plan per- 
mitted more generous relief to be given in such 
cases. 


The Maximum and Supplementary Aid 
Such a division of labor was not originally 
intended when the pension law was passed, but 
the administration of the law in Illinois has con- 
vinced its friends that some maximum was 
needed.- A more flexible plan seemed to open 
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the doors wide for undue pressure upon the ad- 
ministrators of the fund. Until December 1, 
1912, this maximum was $10 per month per child, 
but after that date the judge was willing to con- 
sider recommendations for $15 per month for 
girls and $10 per month for boys as before. This 
change was not an index of any greater need, 
but was due to the fact that $15 a month is the 
amount paid from the public treasury to institu- 
tions for dependent girls, while $10 a month is 
paid for dependent boys. 

When it was found necessary that a maximum 
be established, it also became necessary, in the 
case of families where there are few other re- 
sources or where there are but two or three 
children, to have some supplementary aid. 
Whether the public pension in such cases should 
be supplemented from private sources or whether 
the aid should all come from one source became 
thereupon an important question. In this mat- 
ter the various relief agencies came to a sub- 
stantial agreement to the effect that the pension 
should preferably come from one source, whether 
public or private. Out of this situation grew 
the court’s arrangement with private societies 
by which they provide on their merits for the 10 
per cent inadequately cared for by the court. 


Keeping the Family Together 

The purposes of the pension doubtless included 
the demand that the mother should remain a rea- 
sonable period of time with her children. It 
was believed that because of the mother’s going 
out to work either every day or most of the 
days of the week, the children did not have that 
oversight and care, training and discipline, which 
would result in good family life and in well 
trained children. We find that 87 per cent of 
the mothers were with their children a reason- 
able period of time under the pension system; 
that either the inadequacy of the pension or the 
failure to insist on the mother’s remaining at 
home when the resources were ample, led to 13 
per cent not being with their children as much as 
they should be. 

While the case committee carefully passes on 
all cases that come up for pension, the inadequate 
investigation evidently has led to the pensioning 
of families in conditions that would not be ap- 
proved if all the facts were known to them or 
to the court. In 32 per cent the conditions 
seemed to be such that they needed a rehearing 
and a remedy by the court if the pension was to 
be continued.. In 55 per cent conditions were 
apparently satisfactory; 4 cases are doubtful, 
while in 9 others the remedies are doubtless in 
the hands of probation officers who could apply 
them if they were of the right sort and if time 
were given them for a careful study of the situ- 
ation. 

On the other hand, it should not be supposed 
from this test that all of the 32 families men- 
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tioned as having conditions that need remedying 
are such that the family should not be kept to- 
gether. In fact, in only 10 families are the stand- 
ards clearly such that the home should be broken 
up, while in 9 the decision is doubtful, leaving 
81 per cent with standards that, while they might 
require some remedy, are on the whole good. 
This speaks well for the careful work of the 
court and of the case committee in sifting out 
those that should not be pensioned. 


Pension vs. Church, Employers, Friends and 
Relatives 


The effect of the pension upon the generosity 
of relatives, and upon the development of private 
aid through church, employers, friends or soci- 
eties is a thing which will be keenly watched by 
all who are interested in the care of needy fam- 
ilies. It is a subject of large concern to know 
whether, through such a large relief fund as a 
widows’ pension fund, churches, relatives, em- 
ployers or private societies will become less in- 
terested or cease their interest altogether at the 
point where the pension begins. On this sub- 
ject 51 per cent of the cases examined show 
either that less interest began to be felt as a 
result of a pension plan or that these agencies 
ceased their interest altogether. In 19 instances 
there seems to have been no effect, but in some 
of these no other agencies or individuals were 
at any time interested.. In 30 instances it was 
impossible to measure just what effect the pen- 
sion had had. In 34 instances it was believed 
that the application for the pension was due to 
the existence of the pension itself, while 64 ap- 
plications did not seem to have originated in that 
way, and 2 were doubtful. 

Under these circumstances one would expect 
that there would be evidence of undue depend- 
ence in the families. We find, however, that the 
number showing this attitude is not as large as 
the number of applications due to the existence 
of a pension, for 74 showed no evidence of 
such dependence. In 26 families, however, the 
fact that this sum was granted from public funds 
by the court and called a widows’ pension either 
had not prevented the development of a pauper 
spirit or had not removed it in instances in which 
it had previously existed. It is evident that pen- 
sions have the same effect as relief. 

A few general conclusions from the study of 
the 100 Chicago pension cases may be of value: 


Types of Families Dealt With 

The administrators of pension funds in Chi- 
cago, as well as those in the other cities visited, 
find that in common with administrators of other 
relief funds they are dealing with at least two 
types: first, families who, because of their re- 
ceiving generous aid, rapidly deteriorate, be- 
come less energetic, less self-reliant’ and less 
moral than before such aid was given; second, 
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families who, because of more generous aid, feel 
that economic security which becomes for them 
the basis of family rehabilitation. Most of the 
families visited are now better off financially 
than before the pension was granted, and are 
also better off than during the period preceding 
the death or last illness of the chief breadwinner, 
or whatever other cause led to economic break- 
down. In some instances the family has never 
been as prosperous as it is now. 

It was interesting to find that in a large ma- 
jority of the families visited there was no evi- 
dence of wanton recklessness, extravagance or 
foolishness in the expenditures. There are many 
in the total number who have a large measure 
of family life and whose care of the children 
is most excellent, but a few of the mothers were 
clearly intemperate women, and there was a 
tendency to keep family groups together that had 
better be broken up. In one family, for instance, 
the mother was making capital of her crippled 
child and was interfering with its proper care. 
In another a patient in the highly contagious 
stage of tuberculosis was being kept at home un- 
der conditions detrimental to the two children. 
In another the family was syphilitic. In still 
others, the moral tone was low and the children 
unlikely to prosper, no matter how adequately 
relieved. 


Inflexibility of Pension Funds 

There are various indications of a lack—a nec- 
essary lack—of flexibility on the part of pension 
funds. None is more unfortunate than the re- 
quirement made in Chicago that if there is even 
a small sum left in the bank or any equity in a 
piece of property, however small, it must first be 
spent before a pension can be considered. The 
woman who has a small property, however much 
encumbered, or who has a bit of insurance left, 
is practically told, “Go spend what you have 
and then come back.” This certainly leads to 
extravagance and dishonesty, and prevents any 
development of thrift. 

In a number of the families visited the im- 
provement that was evidenced came through a 
larger family income rather than through good 
administration and friendly oversight, and in a 
number of other families, where there had not 
been much improvement, it seemed equally clear 
that it was mainly because of unwise and ig- 
norant management. A county that assumes as 
important a task as the pensioning of 1,700 chil- 
dren is guilty of flagrant neglect when it gives 
them over into the hands of a corps of visitors 
who are largely unfit for such serious responsi- 
bilities. 

Such intelligence as is being shown in the 
administration of the Illinois law in refusing to 
consider the pensioning of families in which the 
father has recently deserted, in which there is 
but one child, or in which the children would for 
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various reasons be injured rather than benefited 
by remaining with the mother, is due to the care- 
ful consideration given each case by the case 
committee, and to the staunch way in which the 
judge has supported their work. The law itself 
requires no such safeguards. The committee is 
there only at the request of the court, and it is 
doubtful whether a community can for any 
length of time withstand the application of a 
much broader interpretation to a law so loosely 
drawn, a law which does not even limit its ben- 
efits to mothers, but permits the pensioning of 
both parents. 


General Conclusions 


1. The present resources and methods of pro- 
cedure in caring for women with dependent chil- 
dren are so diverse in diverse communities that 
it is impossible to enact state-wide legislation 
that will meet their needs successfully. This di- 
versity has been shown to some extent in this 
study. It is often found in the different cities of 
ae single “states os It: Siss for yanstancepestrue 
that while Boston, through its public and 
private charitable agencies, is largely pre- 
venting the breaking up of families for 
reasons of poverty alone, in other cities in 
Massachusetts the care of dependent children 
and their mothers is not as adequately provided 
for as in Boston and its immediate vicinity. 
When to all this is added the fact that in some 
cities and states subsidies are granted to private 
institutions for the support of children at public 
expense, while in others subsidies are forbidden, 
it becomes apparent that it is impossible to legis- 
late wisely in any one state by merely copying 
laws that are on the statute books of another. 
In California the support of dependent children 
in private institutions at public expense has been 
in existence for many years, and no plan of out- 
door relief obtains in San Francisco. These 
circumstances are not typical, however, of many 
American communities. The circumstances of 
Kansas City are also individual. With no public 
outdoor relief and only small sums being paid 
to private children’s societies from public funds, 
and with private relief societies inadequately 
equipped to meet the needs, the situation was 
one to encourage the development of a new form 
of public aid. 

On the other hand, neither of these sets of 
circumstances prevailed in Chicago or Milwau- 
kee. While the general opinion prevailed in Chi- 
cago that widows’ needs could not be promptly 
and fully met, it is worthy of note that the IIli- 
nois law did not grow out of a conviction born 
of careful study of the relief situation in Chi- 
cago. It was urged by those who had but an 
imperfect knowledge of the resources available 
for women with dependent children, of the diffi- 
culties that had been occasioned by the merging 
of the two large private non-sectarian charitable 
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societies, or of the increasing success and ade- 
quacy with which the new agency, the United 
Charities, was coping with the problem. 

These varying circumstances certainly do not 
create a presumption in favor of widows’ pen- 
sions to be provided in every state in the country 
without considering, in the case of each state 
where the question comes up, how many depend- 
ent children are unprovided for, what the state 
has already done, and how each community is 
meeting the need. 


Necessity of Adequate Relief 

2. The idea of adequate relief is a new one 
for most charitable agencies. Agencies public 
and private are still quite generally in the habit 
of calculating the amount that can be given any 
one family by dividing the probable total number 
of families under care into the probable total 
amount available for relief. Great strides, how- 
ever, have been made in private agencies, par- 
ticularly in their ability to recognize the value 
of assuming the responsibility for aiding only 
such families as can be fully provided for, and 
of developing, within the families themselves, 
within their immediate circles, or from natural 
sources, such aid as will wholly and best meet 
the need. Public agencies have only partially 
as yet felt this influence, and they recognize only 
imperfectly or not at all the many forms of serv- 
ice which can be rendered those in distress aside 
from the granting of money. Progress has, how- 
ever, been made even among them. 


The Duplication of Machinery 


3. The creation of new administrative machin- 
ery without doing anything with the old is a 
common enough error, which leads often to con- 
flicting policies and authorities. The duplicate 
investigations for the granting of Chicago pen- 
sions are an illustration of this. In most of the 
cities and towns of this land the public relief 
officers, under various designations, are the last 
resort for aiding women with dependent children. 
By creating new bodies to deal with the pen- 
sioning of women with dependent children, the 
experience of these officers is disregarded, and 
the problem of a new form of relief is turned 
over to a new group, a group more likely to work 
in antagonism than in co-operation with the es- 
tablished relief authorities. 


Burdening the Juvenile Court 

4, With the exception of St. Louis, the ad- 
ministration of all the plans for pensions that 
have been considered is vested in the Juve- 
nile Court. The work of the Juvenile Court is so 
important that it is extremely hazardous to its 
proper development to add to its judicial functions 
the function of pensioning and the supervision of 
pensioners. The judges of the Juvenile Courts 
represented in this study are men of integ- 
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rity and intelligence, and their very interest in 
the social problems of their community, which 
they felt were not being successfully met by 
existing agencies, has led them either to en- 
courage widows’ pension plans or to originate 
them. Most of them do not themselves feel that 
the Juvenile Court is adapted to this task. 

Says Judge Baker of the Boston Juvenile 
Court: “I want to warn the communities that are 
going to try any experiments with widows’ pen- 
sions or relief to parents not to administer them 
through the juvenile courts.” To which Judge 
Pinckney of the Chicago Juvenile Court adds: 
“When Judge Baker says that the administra- 
tion of this relief ought not to be left to the 
Juvenile Court of Chicago, or to any juvenile 
court, I say Amen! Amen!” 

A study of the pension administration of the 
various juvenile courts does not give one that 
confidence in its success which would justify its 
further extension. If widows’ pensions are need- 
ed in our various states, some other agency than 
the juvenile court should be charged with their 
administration. 


Effect on Commitments 

5. Those who expected that pensions to moth- 
ers with dependent children would reduce the 
number of commitments to institutions materially 
are doomed to disappointment, judging from the 
experience of the cities where pensions are in 
vogue. The number of children committed be- 
cause of poverty alone is much smaller than is 
generally supposed, and only a careful case-by- 
case examination of the reasons leading to the 
commitments would bring out the facts. Most 
of the dependent children committed in Chicago 
were neglected by their parents and had no 
homes to which they could safely be returned. 


Creating New Dependents 

6. The passage of new laws for the pension- 
ing of widows with dependent children who are 
in need will inevitably create a new class of de- 
pendents in our communities. Thirty-four of 
the 100 cases examined in Chicago seem to be 
due to the fact of the existence of a pension 
plan. In communities where the forms of co-op- 
eration between the juvenile court and the pri- 
vate relief agencies are not as carefully worked 
out as they are in Chicago, this number will be 
materially increased. Any legislation that seeks 
to aid new groups of dependents without at the 
same time guarding against the creation of such 
dependents is dangerous. 


Preventing Widowhood 
7. The enthusiasm in favor of widows’ pen- 
sions must not be underestimated and under- 
valued. It is born of a desire to have justice 
done to the mother who is attempting to keep 
her brood of children together under trying cir- 
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cumstances. A number of the states of the 
Union have, however, begun to meet this ques- 
tion in a more logical way, and are pointing the 
way to a better solution. They have discovered 
the causes of some of the deaths which have 
brought about widowhood, and have passed laws 
for their prevention. They have discovered that 
deaths from accident and from industrial and 
other preventable diseases constitute a consider- 
able proportion of the total number.’ They have 
better protected the living so that there might be 
fewer widows and dependent children. They 
have passed workmen’s compensation and em- 
ployers’ liability laws, so that the industry and 
the consuming public might carry the expense 
that comes as a result of the risk involved in 
the production of goods. They have passed in- 
surance legislation which has decreased pre- 
miums and encouraged thrift. 

When, in addition to measures that look to- 
ward the prevention of accident, disease and 
death, the community has also recognized the 
importance of a strict enforcement of legal re- 
sponsibilities, still less will remain to be done 
through the pensioning of a new dependent class. 
There are few states that have laws to deal at 
all adequately with desertion, bastardy, and sup- 
port by relatives in line of descent, and where 
such laws are reasonably adequate their rigid 
and intelligent enforcement is rare. The en- 

1In another study of the Russell Sage Foundation now 
about completed 29 per cent of the husbands of the 799 


widows studied died of tuberculosis, and 9 per cent were 
killed by industrial accidents. 
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thusiast in favor of widows’ pensions is indif- 
ferent to the rigid enforcement of responsibil- 
ities. He is apt to hold lightly the ties of kin- 
ship and-of those natural community relations 
which find their most beautiful expression in the 
service which one person may render to another 
in a time of distress. He is apt to turn easily 
toward the payment of a lump sum from the 
public treasury as a substitute for family and 
neighborhood responsibility, and as a remedy 
for all social ills. 

The existing public and private agencies for 
home assistance should be adapted, standardized 
and used to meet the present needs as far as their 
purposes and their methods make this practic- 
able. When, in addition to these, the preventive 
measures that have been mentioned have been 
instituted, a large part of the dependence in most 
of our cities and states will have been met. If, 
however, social and economic conditions, upon 
careful inquiry, are found to be such that large 
groups of families are left in poverty or destitu- 
tion, it were better that a plan of social insur- 
ance be adopted than that these families should, 
group by group, be added as dependents to our 
communities. Such plans of insurance against 
widowhood, unemployment, invalidism or acci- 
dent are now in vogue in England, Germany and 
other European countries. The state provides 
the whole support or asks the breadwinner to 
contribute from his earnings a portion of what 
will be paid him as a pension when some un- 
avoidable: misfortune has come upon him. 


THE MACHINE 


HELEN M. BOARDMAN 


The Machine is kept in a little hut not far from the factory. Each morn- 
ing it propels itself over to its proper place in the factory. It is a wonderful 
Machine but it is not worth much. There are so many such Machines in the 


world. 


As the sun peeps over the horizon, the factory whistles blow and the 


Machine starts out. Other gray Machines are going through the early light to 


the same place. 
without hats? 


They are used to make hats. 
Indeed, hats must be made. 


What would the world do 


One day the scream of the whistle is heard before closing time. The 
great wheels stop for a moment as something silent and gory is carried out 


and taken away in a wagon. 


What if a few Machines wear out? 


A Machine is broken. 
other Machines to be had at the same price. Toot, whistles! 
Hats must be made! 


Never mind, there are 
Turn, wheels! 


January 4, 1913. 


REAL BALLOT REFORM AT LAST 


The Secret Mechanical Ballot Solves the Problem 


Australia pointed the way toward electoral reform. American in- 
vention has bridged the last obstacle to its realization. ‘The Australian 
principle, the secret ballot, reaches its 


Triumph in the Voting Machine 


Despite its name the Australian secret ballot does not insure an 
accurate or honest count, quick returns, correctly marked ballots, or even 
secrecy. Numerous ways have been devised for marking ballots for 
identification without destroying their legality. “Twenty-seven different 
X marks have been passed upon in one election contest and many 
received a court O. K. 


TRIUMPH VOTING MACHINE 


guarantees these essentials and one more—economy. Actual use of 
the TRIUMPH MACHINE proves it.to be a successful application of the 
principles of scientific management to elections. It is a perfect machine 
which meets all election law requirements. 


The Proof 
of the pudding is in the eating: ° 


CITY OF SOUTH NORWALK 
SoutH NORWALK, CONN., 
November 12, 1912. 
TRIUMPH VOTING MACHINE CO 
New York, 

GENTLEMEN : It is with great pleasure that 
I recommend your voting machines, as they 
have proven exceedingly satisfactory and 
have shown excellent service at the annual 
city election held here October 7, 1912. 

Your machines were given a fair trial and 
have been the means of saving considerable 
expense heretofore attached to the city 
election expenses ; and, where it took, a year 
ago at the annual city election, seventeen 
hours to arrive at the results of the election, 
at the last election, with the use of your 
machines, it required only ten minutes to se- 
eure the total number of votes cast, which 
was indeed gratifying to the people in gen- 
eral. 

I cannot speak too highly in favor of the 
suecess attained by reason of the use of your 
voting machines, and can posftively say that 
they ‘have received the unanimous endorse- 
ment of our people. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) Joun J. CUNEO, City Clerk. 


If you are in favor of like 
benefits for your town, write to 
us for full particulars. 


TRIUMPH VOTING MACHINE CO., 60 Wall Street, NEW YORK 


BUY FROM OUR ADVERTISERS. SURVEY READERS MAY DEPEND UPON THEIR INTEGRITY 


Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 
Apartments, Tours and Travel, Real Estate, twenty 
cents per line. . 

“Want? advertisements under the various headings, 
“Situations Wanted,’”’ ‘‘Help Wanted,”’ etc., five cents 
each word or initial, including the address, for 
each insertion. Address Advertising Department, 
The Survey, 105 East 22d Street, New York City. 


FOR THE HOME 


We Belieur— 


THAT home-making should be regarded as a profes- 
sion. 
THAT right living should be the fourth “R” in 
education. 
Tar health is the duty and business of the individual, 
illness of the physician. 
HAT the spending of money is as important as the 
earning of the money. 
THAT the upbringing of the children demands more 
study than the raising of chickens. 
HAT the home-maker should be as alert to make 
progress in her life work as the business or professional 
man. —American School of Home Economics. 
NOTE—Send for 100-page handbook. _“*The Profession of Home- 
making,” which gives details of home-study, domestic science courses 
etc., It's FREE. Bulletins: ‘Freehand Cooking,’ 10 cts.; ** Food 
Values,” 10 cts.; “*‘ The Up-To-Date Home,”’ 15 cts. 
Address—A. S. H. E., 519 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ill. 


BOYS ’CLUBS 


FEDERATED BOYS’ CLUBS, Inc. 


An Organization of Boys’ Clubs for Boys’ Clubs 


Clubs organized, Superintendents supplied, 
Conferences conducted, practical co-operation in 
Building Campaigns, local Surveys directed, and 
a Bureau of Information maintained for the ben- 
efit of all workers for and with boys. 

OFFICERS 
Thomas Chew, President Frank A. Day, Treasurer 
eorge N. Putnam, Secretary 


Geo. D, Chamberlain, Chairman Executive Council 
m. C, Stevenson, Chairman Board of Directors 


MEMBERSHIPS 
Sustaining $2; Club $2; Active (Supts. and Assistants) $1 


Send for Literature on Boys’ Club Activities 
Give the boy a chance! Does he get it in your community? 


Office: Room 308, 35 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


TRAVEL 


= Four Magnificent Tours 


The wonderful scenery and peoples of the West 


Coast are visited as well as the East Coast. Efficient Spanish speak- 
ing conductors, Sailing Jan. 25, Feb. 8 and 22, June 28. 


Other Tours:—Egypt, The Holy Land, Mediterranean, Japan and 
China, Round the World. Send for book that interests you. 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB COMPANY 


306 Washington St., Boston 225 Fifth Ave., New York 
1005 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


EXT VACATION 


4 be trip is less expensive than 
you think---Plan now---Reserve 


your staterooms early---Sail before 
the rush and enjoy the ocean voy- 
age on one of the large, modern 
One Calin Steamers of the 


BALTIMORE-BREMEN SERVICE 


Comfort without luxury---Delicious 
meals---Reasonable rates---Full par- 
ticulars, sailings, etc., on request. 


GERMANY | 
SWITZERLAND 
AUSTRIA 


Send 10 cents in stamps for new edition of 
illustrated booklet ‘How to See Germany, 
Austria and Switzerland’'—(a mine of travel 

information) describes the chief places of 
interest and tells how toreach them. Essential 
in planning your tour. 


A. SCHUMACHER & CO., General Agents 
267 South Gay Street BALTIMORE, MD 


REAL ESTATE 
IS AN APPLE ORCHARD WORTH WHILE? 


Not always: it depends on many things, 
In our new treatise we endeavor briefly 
to cover the whole question. 

Send for it. FREE. 


RURAL LIFE CO. Kinderhook, N. Y- 


PUBLICATIONS 


THE MEANING OF EUGENICS 


by Mary Dale. Price 12cents The Bookery Publishing 
Company, 12 East 38 Street, New York. 


SOCIAL SERVICE WORK 


CHRISTIAN young man with six years experi- 
ence in work with boys wants opportunity to Iin- 
vest his life with the boys of an orphans’ home, or 
in probation work, or other cause for needy boys. Ad- 
dress 1074, THr SuRvVeEY. 


WANTED—An_ experienced, middle-aged woman, 
Episcopalian, as house-mother in a large institution 
for tuberculosis in the West. Ability in directing, 
courage, and love of service are necessary. For 
particulars address 1077, THE SURVEY. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY 
Organized 1825.—Incorporated 1841. 


Its work is interdenominational and interna- 
tional in scope, and is commended by all evangeli- 
cal denominations. It has published the Gospel 
message in 174 languages, dialects and characters. 
It has been the pioneer for work among the for- 
eign-speaking people in our country, and its mis- 
sionary colporters are distributing Christian liter- 
ature in thirty-three languages among the immi- 
grants, and making a home-to-home visitation 
among the spiritually destitute, both in the cities 
and rural districts, leaving Christian literature, 
also the Bible or portions of the Scriptures. Its 
publications of leaflets, volumes and periodicals 
from the Home Office totals 777.702.649 copies 
with 5,459 distinct publications in the foreign field. 
The gratuitous distribution for the past year is 
$21,300.81, being equivalent to 31.951,215 pages of 
tracts. Its work is ever widening, is dependent 
upon donations and legacies, and greatly needs in- 
creased offerings. 


WILLIAM PHILLIPS Haw, Président. 
JUDSON Swirt, D.D., General Secretary. 


Remittances should be sent to Louis Tag, Asst. 
‘Treasurer, 150 Nassau street, New York City. 


HELP THE SURVEY BY MENTIONING US WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 


Tothill’s Patent Playground Apparatus 


Strongest, Safest, Most Durable Manufactured 
Apparatus Needed in Playgrounds to Meet 


Patent Requirements. Patent Turnover Slideboard Fixture 


Rope Tothill’s Patent Play- | Jeeps 
os 5 : 
oo Swing ground Apparatus adopted board in 
=o and used exclusively by perfect ‘a 
T : 3 condition We 
25 Fixtures the City of Chicago, for users, | ae A 
Py a Healthy / E 
@ Naar bees W. S. TOTHILL exercise, sa | ih 
Twenty Established 1875 hes YS sete. | Tape 
years 1809 Webster Ave. . . Chicago, Ills, slippery. — Patented Jan. 1909 


IN THE HEART OF SHOPPING DISTRICT 


TOWER BROS. STATIONERY Co. 
taeattens = STATIONERS (38h. 


PRINTING, LITHOGRAPHING, ENGRAVING 


BLANK BOOKS TO ORDER, OFFICE, RAILROAD 
AND BANK SUPPLIES 


23 WEST 23d STREET NEW YORK 


MAIL ORDERS GIVEN 
TELEPHONE 2323 GRAMERCY PROMPT ATTENTION 


HALF THE STORY’S IN THE PRINTING 


In getting out your Reports and Appeals a 
good argument is lost in a poorly printed page. 


DEWITT C. GARDNER 


has had thirty-eight years’ experience as 


Stationer, Printer and Blank Book Manufacturer 


177 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Established 1874 Telephone, Cortlandt 434 


BUY FROM CUB ADVERTISERS. SURV#Y READERS MAY DEPEND UPON THEIR INTEGRITY 


TOOLS AND BENCHES 


FOR INDIVIDUAL OR 
INSTITUTIONAL USE 


Hh If you tinker at home, or are interested 
in any way in Manual Training, you 
should know more about our line of 
High Grade Tools and Benches. Our 
hobby since 1848, has always been 


* Quality.” 


Illustration shows our Ne. 24 Outfit (Bench and 26 
best quality Tools) $22.50 net f.0.b. New York 


| Send for our 225 Page Catalogue No. 3073 


hares SCHLEMMER & CO. 


HARDWARE, TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 
NEW YORK SINCE 1848 4th AVENUE AND 13th STREET 


Annual Reports, Statements, and Every Description of Printing 


BENJ. H. TYRREL 
PRINTER 


RUSH "WORK ATS PEGIAT Ty 


| Telephones j137 Corlandt ~—-.22.()6-8 Fulton St. NewYork 
I PIV S 


HELP THE SURVEY BY MENTIONING US WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 
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. A Little Detective 
} on a Great Machine 


Accuracy is the basic principle of the 
Remington Adding and Subtracting Typewriter 


Visible Writing and Adding we re Adding 
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The machine is accurate. But this 
is not all. It enforces accuracy on those who use it. Likewise 
it admonishes to accuracy all those on whose work it affords a 
check. 

It detects errors. It likewise prevents errors. Fewer errors 
are made in every office where the 


Remington 


Adding and Subtracting Typewriter 


Lidl 


‘is used. Why? Because every clerk knows that this machine will 
infallibly detect his errors and this knowledge makes him more careful 
in everything that he does. 

Thus the machine adds accuracy to mechanical labor saving in 
every kind of work where writing and adding are done on the same page. 


EEE TEE 


Illustrated booklet sent on request 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 
New York and Everywhere 


(QM Ml i in ill) TN | 


BUY FROM OUR ADVERTISERS, SURVEY READERS MAY DEPEND UPON THEIR INTEGRITY 
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Cleaning Up 
Everything 


£ 


One touch of that big cake makes the whole 
world clean. The Sapolio fraternity of par- 
ticular homekeepers is bringing down the high 
cost of clean homes because the great cake 


CLEANS, SCOURS, POLISHES all through 


the house, and in both effort and money it 


WORKS ETO WASTE 
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HELP THE SURVEY BY MENTIONING US WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 


Compare these Rates with 
Your Insurance Receipts 


For men who are good risks, the Met- 
ropolitan has a special $5,000 whole-life 
policy at very low rates. 


A good risk is a man in good health, of 
good family history, in an occupation with- 
Gubepecialshazatd- ware im ie pci deg | eas 


Can you qualify > (27.6.6... 5 80.20, 


Rate per $5,000 


eee ee twee 


Then inquire about this special low-rate © |_————__ 
Dolicyeee ean gl eet ae aire Bea eee ia : 


Don’t wait for a "raise" to make possible |_29:------:- 


another policy. Add $5,000 now. 
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Note the rate at your age. See how Q 
little $5,000 more insurance will cost. Think Q 
of the satisfaction, the sense of security, Q 
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Your insurance policy loafs while you |_°°:::--:::: 
work. ‘The day 
you stop, it be- 
gins. The day af- 
ter? your. last pay. 2.) 22 ee 

day is insurance | 40--------- 
policy day. The 
Metropolitan is 
there waiting with 
a check. ESO Sr OURS aus 
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Full particulars | 45......... 
of loan, surrender 
and paid-up val- 
ues for a postal 
card giving your 
age at nearest 


birthday. 
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The Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York :: 1 Madison Avenue 


HELP THE SURVEY BY MENTIONING US WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 


ONE OF THE 688,207 


Defenseless Children who Depend upon us for Protection — 


Glass Factery 


Coal Mine and 
and Tenement 
Coal Breaker Sweatshop 
Cotton Mill Silk Mill 
and and 
Hosiery Mill Woolen Mill 
Street Trades Fruit, Vegetable 
and and 
Night Messen- Oyster 
ger Service Ganneries 


WE HAVE BUILT AN ARMY 
6,882 MEMBERS 


TO FIGHT THEIR BATTLE 


One Member to every 100 Children. And the Enemy is Powerful! 


National Child Labor Committee 
105 East 22d Street, New York 
T will join your ranks, and enclose $--..----....---s0<0-0s0s0-1e0-0-0--0-0-- to help defend the children at work in tenement 
sweatshops, coal breakers and coal mines, cotton mills, glass factories, etc. 
Enroll me_in your membership and send me, free, for tbe coming year, your literature and the quarterly 


CHILD LABOR BULLETIN. 


MEMBERSHIP ENROLLMENT Signed ini cece dahan tno eee 
Associate—Persons contributing annually, $2 to $24 : 
Sustaining “‘ e es $25 to $99 
Guarantors ““ ae “$100 or more Ad dre si nn-.:-22te-csoscsesrsnbeetn nee oe cnneencoerinaset ati =, oe 


TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK. 


